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| Survey of the World 


The Liberal Government 
was hopelessly defeated 
in the Canadian general 
elections of September 21. The Con- 
servative majority seems to be 49, 
against a Liberal majority of 43 in the 
late Parliament. The seats will be dis- 
tribt:ted as follows, the table showing 
also their former distribution : 


Canada Rejects 
Reciprocity 


igi! Late 

Parliament. Parliament. 

on- Con- 

Liberals. serv. Liberals, serv. 

0 ee ae 37 26 53 12 
OT ee ae 13 72 35 51 
Prince Edward Island. 2 2 3 1 
Nova Scotia .......... 10 3 12 6 
New Brunswick ....... 8 5 11 2 
SS See ° 10 2 8 
Saskatchewan ......... x 2 9 I 
SN cite bie 04 piut0 < 4% 6 1 4 3 
British Columbia ...... 0 7 2 5 
We ao kobe sass ores o 0 1 v 
TOME Wits << owes wee ae 133 132 89 


In this table the one Nationalist member 
of the new Parliament, elected by a Que- 
bec constituency, is counted as a Con- 
servative. The election in far-away 
Yukon has not yet taken place. Every 
Province except Alberta shows a Con- 
servative gain. Sir Wilfrid Laurier was 
returned by two constituencies (Quebec, 
East, and Soulanges, P. Q.), but eight 
of his thirteen cabinet ministers lost 
their seats; and among the losers were 
William Paterson (customs) and Wil- 
liam S. Fielding (finance)—the Cana- 
dian negotiators of the reciprocity agree- 
ment. The new Prime Min’ster, succeed- 
ing Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who has held 
that office for fifteen years, will be 
Robert Laird Borden, a native of Nova 
Scotia. Says the Toronto Globe (Lib- 
eral) : 

“The people of Ontario do not like their 
neighbors to the south. Liberals 
in tens of thousands must have joined with 


Conservatives in city and country to show 
their objections to having any ‘truck or trade 


with the Yaniecs.. The other Provinces, 
taken together, have a majority for Laurier 
and larger markets, but, by an overwhelming 
vote, Ontario has declared that she wiil have 
nothing to do with reciprocity. The cam- 
paign orators of the Conservative party 
builded better than they knew when during 
the last two wecks of the campaign they ap 
pealed to the people of this Province to save 
Canada from the Americans, They created 
a wave of ieeling that was not observable on 
the surface, but that nevertheless swept the 
voters from their political moorings.” 
——Besides the sentimental considera- 
tions, the attitude of the railway mag- 
nates was potent in deciding the day. Sir 
William Van Horne, an American by 
birth, and former president of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, has been one of the most 
outspoken and most violent opponents of 
the agreement. President Shaughnessy, 
another.American now more Canadian 
than the Canadians, is known to enter- 
tain the opinions of the older officers 
and ex-officers. Specifically, Canadian 
railway men feared that grain would 
go south from Winnipeg, and in- 
stead of going to milling points in 
Eastern Canada would drift toward 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway is immensely 
profitable, and it very naturally wants to 
maintain its present high rates. Experi- 
ence shows that manufacturers expect it 
to meet rates on American roads which 
are being dealt with by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in a drast’c fash- 
ion. The development of the Spokane 
rate case has been closely watched by 
business men and railroad experts in the 
Dominion. Now, permit the West to be 
closely united thru reciprocity; let the 
Hill roads get better Canadian connec- 
tions, and Canadian east and west routes 
must meet the thru rates established over 
American lines. 
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; The leader of 
Mr. Borden’s Statement the Conserva- 


and Sir Wilfrid’s tive party ra 


Canada, who was returned in Halifax by 
about 200 majority, issued this statement 
upon learning the result of the contest: 


“There is no opportunity tonight for more 
than the briefest statement. In rejecting reci- 
procity, Canada has simply affirmed her ad- 
herence to a policy of national development 
which she has pursued for many years. The 
Government, without mandate from the people, 
undertook to reverse that policy, and, upon 
submitting their action to the people, were 
defeated. The verdict was in no wise dictated 
by any spirit of unfriendliness to the great 
neighboring republic. No such spirit exists.” 


The defeated Premier says: 


“Victory, which has been so long on our 
side, has at last abandoned us. Se would 
seem that our adversaries have obtained the 
majority of representatives from the whole 
country. 

“What consolation there is for me is to 
know that the Province of Quebec has re- 
mained faithful to us. . . . My regret, tho 
profound, is not for personal reasons. I regret 
not only the defeat of the Government, but 
that the country will be led to the rejection 
of reciprocity. Our relations with the United 
States have always been cordial. I do not 
know what the effect of this will be on them. 
We have tried to make them most cordial. 

“My heart beats strong as ever and I can 
hold my head as high. The Liberal party has 
received a check, but it will continue its work. 
The only os I ask is that you do not lose 
courage. ii oun twenty years younger r 
would be i the breach, and even’as it is 
I cannot say what course I shall take. 

We have received a check, but we will come 
again to the fight.” 


The Ottawa Free Press (Liberal) sug- 
gests that Mr. Borden appoint Sir Wil- 
frid Canadian High Commissioner at 
London. Many believe that the new 
Premier will heed the suggestion of 
the Free Press——On Tuesday night 


a reception was given to Mr. Bor- 
den at Ottawa. Among the lead- 
er’s promises during the campaign 


were the creation of a tariff commission, 
an independent commission to operate 
the Hudson Bay Railway fo: the Gov- 
ernment, the expropriation of all the 
terminal grain elevators and their opera- 
tion by the Government; the control of 
the chilled meat industry, involving the 
operation of Government abattoirs; the 
construction of the Georgian Bay Canal, 
road construction in the West, and the 
establishment of a comprehensive system 
of agricultural education. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


The Conservative vic- 
The British View tory in Canada caused 

general surprise at 
home and-abroad. In Great Britain it 
was welcomed as presaging closer trade 
relations within the British Empire, altho 
Mr. Lloyd-George recently said that he 
would welcome the letting down of 'the 
bars. Canada’s vote against reciprocity 
deprest American stocks on the <London 
market, and affected Canadian Pacific 
similarly. Under the heading, “Dead and 
Damned,” W. W. Astor’s Pall Mal! 
Gezette said: 

“Canada refuses to become her neighbor's 
hewer.of wood and drawer of water, The 
people have risen to denounce the bribe and 
repudiate the treachery. The decision will 
arouse the imperialists here.” 

The London Globe similarly says, “Im- 
perialism has won,” and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain has issued a statement ex- 
pressing his gratification at this “victory 
ior imperial preference.” 

& 

The tariff reductions pro- 
vided by the _ reciprocity 
agreement as voted by the 
American Congress were not to become 
effective until after Canadian ratification. 
The one exception was the wood pulp 
and paper schedule, which by special 


America’s 
Standpoint 


provision went into immediate ration, 
and is now the law of the la The 
opinion exprest at the State art- 


ment is that no effort will be made 
to repeal the reciprocity act, and, altho 
the duties therein provided will not be- 
come effective, the act itself will be per- 
mitted to remain on the statute books. 
Mr. Taft heard the news of the defeat 
at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

“I have just been informed that reciprocity 
has failed in Canada,” he said. “For me it 
is a great disappointment. I had hoped that 
it would be put through to prove the correct- 
ness of my judgment that it would be a good 
thing for both countries. It takes two to 
make a bargain, and if Canada declines we 
can still go on doing business at the old 


stand.” 

At Nashville, Tenn., Champ Clark, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
was asked if his remarks about annexa- 
tion had not aided ir the defeat of reci- 
procity by Canada. He issued the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“My remarks about annexation did not do 
half as much to defeat reciprocity in Canada 
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as did President Taft’s speech, in which he 
insisted on hurrying up agreeing to recipro- 
city in this country before Great Britain could 
establish her imperial policy of tariff with 
preferential rates for the colonies. He and I 
were both quoted by the anti- -reciprocity 
crowd in Canada, he more than I; but the 
chances are that the quotations from his 
speeches and mine did not have half so much 
to do with defeating reciprocity as did the 
corruption funds sent from both this country 
and Great Britain into Canada.” 


At Washington it has been suggested 
that the only chance for the continuance 
of reciprocity as an open issue might be 
found in an attempt by Newfoundland 
to secure such a treaty of agreement with 
the United States. The Newfoundland- 
ers were only awaiting the disposition of 
the compact between the United States 
and Canada to open negotiations with 
Washington for a reciprocity arrange- 
ment on their own account, and State 
Department officials say it has been diffi- 
cult to keep them from pressing the 
matter while the Canadian agreement 
was pending. It is just possible that the 
Newfoundlanders may see their oppor- 
tunity in the present situation and decide 
to renew overtures for an agreement on 
the lines of the ill-fated Hay-Herbert 
treaty of 1902. This treaty is still re- 
garded by State Department officials as 
a model instrument, providing for the 
admission into Newfoundland of many 
American materials and manufactured 
products and the enjoyment of free fish- 
ing and bait by Americans in return for a 
free market for Newfoundland fish—— 
It is predicted that an effort will be made 
at the next session to accomplish thru 
tariff legislation what was to have been 
accomplished thru the reciprocity agree- 
ment, This agreement was supported 
by Democratic Congressmen on _ the 
ground that it provided .lower tariff 
duties on articles imported to this coun- 
try from the Dominion of Canada. They 
seized upon the recommendations of the 
Administration as being in line with the 
Democratic policy of reduction of sched- 
ules. Practically the same ends may 
therefore be accomplished by tariff bills 
which would provide for lower duties on 
Canadian importations, or for the free 
importation of many articles coming 
from that country, altho there would, ci 
course, be no compensatory reducti: -1s 
on Canadian importations of our pro- 
ducts. 
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Speaking in Newark 
In New Jersey and Orange, N. J., Sep- 

tember 22, Governor 
Woodrow Wilson said that, judging by 
the thousands of sample primary ballots 
that have been returned, he feared that 
his own election might have been brought 
about by fraud. He said: 

“It has been said that 1 profited in the elec- 
tion by this fraudulent vote. I am afraid it 
is true. and if I had the opportunity I would 
change it at once, no matter what the cost. 
It makes me hot all over to think I was in 
part elevated by contemptible fraud, and if 
there is any way the office can be vacated I 
invite the process at once. 

“I don’t want office except with the honest 
votes of the people. If we can’t have a free 
and open ballot we shouldn’t have any. | 
don’t want five spook votes to offset my one.” 
Many of the 11,000 alleged voters whom 
the Post Office could not locate in New- 
ark were registered from vacant lots, 
and scores of persons were in some cases 
registered from houses where only one 
or two legal voters resided. Governor 
Wilson’s declaration is seized upon by 
critics of the Geran law of last winter as 
showing that the new legislation facili- 
tates more such illegal voting, for it 
gives to persons whose names appeared 
on the poll books at the last regular elec- 
tion the unqualified right to vote at the 
ensuing primaries, and provides no 
method whatever by which the poll 
books may be revised or corrected. 
There is a provision by which registry 
lists may be revised by striking off 
names improperly piaced thereon, but the 
poll books are not subject to such re- 
vision or correction. New Jersey is agi- 
tated this week over primary elections 
for municipal offices. The fight in Jer- 
sey City is especially keen. Governor 
Wilson, of New Jersey, was asked, Sep- 
tember 20, to use his influence to settle 
the strike of the Lackawanna Railroad 
trackmen. Governor Wilson wrote a let- 
ter stating that the strikers’ demands ap- 
peared “just and reasonable” and con- 
demning the company’s stand refusing 
arbitration. The Governor wrote to Gen. 
Lewis Bryant, head of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor, and told him to see if he 
could not help the strikers. A strike 
of the coal-wagon drivers, belonging to 
the International Union of Teamsters, 
led to disorder in Jersey City, N. J., last 
week. The fight was among members 
of theirs and of rival organizations, 
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It is now expected 
that Madero will be 
elected President of 
Mexico almost without opposition, for 
General Bernardo Reyes has asked his 
followers not to vote. He said, in a 
statement published on the 22d, that the 
country was not peaceful, and that vot- 
ing on October 1 would not be legal. 
Therefore he urged his supporters not 
to go to the polls. By resorting to arms, 
he continued, he could overturn the ex- 
isting Government, but he did not intend 
to take such a step. Madero’s comment 
was that this was Reyes’s confession of 
failure to organize a party. But he did 
not think Reyes would tamely submit to 
defeat. ‘The people,” he added, “will 
know to whom to adhere, and whatever 
may be the plan of General Reyes it will 
fail, because those of us who have fought 
for liberty will know how to guard 
against any weapons he may employ.” 
Reyes’s campaign committee said it 
would continue ‘its work. The evo- 
lutionist party decided not to vote, un- 
less the election should be postponed. 
Granados, Minister of the Interior, in a 
report to Congress, said there was dis- 
turbance only in Sinaloa and Chiapas. It 
was not of such a character that it called 
for postponement of the election. In the 
House, a committee reported against 
postponement, saying it would cause 
bloodshed and that the reasons given in 
the petition for it were trivial. It was 
said that a majority of the Senate de- 
sired postponement for two months. 
Minister Granados predicted the election 
of Madero and Dr. Francisco Gomez, 
saying that Suarez (on the Madero 
ticket for second place) was not well 
known. The Cathclic party will vote for 
Madero and De la Barra, altho the latter 
declines to be a candidate. Some fear 
that after the election of Madero the fol- 
lowers of Reyes will ioin the Magon So- 
cialists in a new revolution. The 
Zapatists have not been subdued. They 
sacked a town in Puebla last week. In 
another place Maderists attacked them 
and sixteen were killed. Magonist bands 
have been raiding ranches and farms in 
Texas, near the Rio Grande. Magonists 
appeared last week for the first time in 
the State of Vera Cruz, attacking the 
town of Acavucan*——Lord Cowdray 


- The Coming 
Election in Mexico 
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(Sir Weetman Pearson) desires, it. is 
said, to sell his valuable oil properties 
to an American company, fearing that 
the new Government will regard with 
much disfavor his exclusive franchises, 
which were granted by Diaz. Madero’s 
legal counsel in Washington recently as- 
serted that the Standard Oil Company 
was negotiating with him by means of 
the Texas Oil Company. The Standard 
says now that it has no interest in that 
company. It is said that two representa- 
tives of the Standard are now examining 
the Pearson properties in Tampico. 


- 
Sutin: ont Cian Evidence that the bat- 
tleship “Maine” was 


ean wrecked by the explo- 
sion of a mine is quite clearly shown by 
the removal of the mud in which the hulk 
was imbedded. The ship’s double bot- 
tom and keel were forced upward and 
are 28 feet above their natural position. 
———Engineers say it would be profitable 
for our Government to raise the three 
battleships and two torpedo boats of Ad- 
miral Cervera’s Spanish squadron which 





were sunk near Santiago. There is 
money in the ships’ safes. Gen. 
Antenor Firmin, the rival of Gen- 


eral (now President) Leconte in the re- 
cent Haytian revolution, died in exile at 
St. Thomas on the 19th. As a revolu- 
ticnist leader nine years ago he was ex- 
iled by President Nord Alexis. When 
Simon drove Alexis from office he be- 
came Minister to Great Britain. He left 
this post at the beginning of the revolu- 
tion against Simon, and a part of the 
rebel army was loyal to him, but a ma- 
jority supported Leconte. Owing to 
abundant evidence that Cuba’s national 
lottery impoverishes the laboring classes 
and causes much distress, the Govern- 
ment is considering a gradual abolition 
of it. The Government’s profits last 
vear were $3,300,000, including $200,000 
in prizes on $500,000 worth of unsold 
tickets. This was about one-tenth of 
Cuba’s entire revenue. The Spanish 
Minister at Havana has obtained permis- 
sion for the return to Cuba of the two 
Villaverdes, editors of a newspaper, who 
were deported in August, by order of 
President Gomez, as “pernicious foreign- 
ers, actively hostile to the Government.” 
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Argentina’s new bat- 
tleship, the ‘“More- 
no,” larger and more 
powerful than any other Dreadnought 
(her companion ship, the new “Rivada- 
via,” excepted), was launched on the 23d 
at the New York’ Shipbuilding Com- 
pany’s yard in Camden, N. J. The 
“Rivadavia” was built by the Fore River 
Company, at Quincy, Mass. Peru 
has ordered the construction of seven 
submarine torpedo boats by an American 
company. Emigration from Italy to 
Argentina having been checked by the 
Italian Government, owing to a quarrel 
about quarantine regulations, Argenti- 
na’s supply of workmen for the harvest 
season of November, December and Jan- 
uary will be greatly reduced. It has been 
customary for ‘at least 50,000 Italians to 
come for the season, a majority of them 
returning to Italy at the end of it. 
An American company has begun to 
build a railroad, 400 miles long, from the 
Brazilian port of Paranagua to the boun- 
dary of Paraguay, where it will connect 
with a road to be constructed by the 
Argentine Government. The concession 
for this road in Brazil was granted to 
Capt. M. D. Sheehan. Products of Para- 
guay and Bolivia will be carried on the 
line to the harbor of Paranagua, and 
connections will permit thru service from 
Paranagua to Buenos Ayres. Fol- 
lowing the discovery of a revolutionary 
plot in Salvador, several prominent resi- 
dents have been arrested. They had con- 
spired to assassinate President Araujo 
and were taken into custody on the dav 
before the one chosen for his death.—— 
\ cyclone at Corinto, the Pacific seaport 
of Nicaragua, on the 12th, destroyed 250 
buildings, causing a loss of ten lives an‘ 
$2,000,000. Piers were wrecked and the 
custom house was flooded. 
s 
Railroad Strike While the Royal Com- 
in Second mission 1s in session at 
London, taking evi- 
dence as to measures for the future pre- 
vention of railroad strikes, the Irish 
roads are tied up by a spontaneous and 
unauthorized outbreak that is hard to 
quell. The trouble originated at Dublin, 
in the refusal of two of the employees 
of the Great Southern & Western to 
handle timber shipped by a firm whose 


South and Central 
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men had struck. They were discharged, 
but others took up the quarrel, and the 
union approved their stand. The rail- 
road companies refused to treat with the 
unions and held that as common carriers 
they are legally bound to accept all 
goods offered to them without discrimi- 
nation. The executive committee of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser- 
vants came over to Dublin and called a 
general strike to compel the companies 
to reinstate the men dismissed for de- 
clining to handle “black-leg” freight. 
The engineers and firemen on the Mid- 
land Great Western refused to obey the 
strike order, but the most of the em- 
ployees on trains and at stations of the 
Great Northern and the Great Southern 
& Western quit work, and few trains 
were run on these roads. Hundreds of 
passengers arriving from America on 
White Star steamers were held up at 
Queenstown, and those intending to em- 
bark at that port were unable to reach 
it. Tourists were able to get around 
only in motor cars. Poultry, eggs and 
butter, to be shipped to England, re- 
mained stacked in stations or side- 
tracked in cars. The effort to import 
free labor was not generally successful. 
Fifty strike-breakers were imported 
from Manchester, but only nine were 
able to get past the pickets and enter the 
Kingsbridge station. A body of forty 
strike-breakers from Scotland arriving at 
Dublin were attacked by the strikers and 
with difficulty protected by the police. 
Men who continued at work in the sta- 
tions and works were boycotted. Shop- 
keepers refused to sell them food and at 
school the children of the strikers re- 
fused to sit with them. The Govern- 
ment is affording as complete protection 
as possible with the troops and police at 
its disposal, and Home Secretary Church- 
ill has issued a circular advising the reg- 
istration in every locality of suitable per- 
sons who may be called upon in an 
emergency to serve as special constables. 
“ 


As the White Star 
liner “Olympic” was 
setting out from 
Southampton to New York about noon 
of the 20th, it was run into by the Brit- 
ish protected cruiser “Hawke” and 
badly damaged. The vessel was steam- 


Collision with the 
“Olympic” 
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“ing*thru the Solent off Cowes when the 
“Hawke” drew up alongside and, sud- 
denly turning in that direction, rammed 
her on the starboard about 100 feet from 
the stern. No official explanation has 
been given for the action of the cruiser, 
but it is surmised that her steering gear 
was out of order. 
“Hawke” was badly crushed. A tri- 
angular hole was cut in the side of the 
“Olympic,” extending from 20 feet above 
the water line to about the same distance 
below. The instantaneous closing of the 
doors of the water-tight compartments 
prevented the ship from sinking, so, altho 
the captain had at first stcered toward 
the shore with the intention of beaching 
her, he found this unnecessary, and re- 
turned to Southampton. No one on 
board was hurt and there- was no panic. 
The passengers, however, found diff- 
culty in getting transportation to this 
country, for all lines are crowded at this 
season and the “Olympic” had on her 
passenger list a larger number than ever 
had gone across the Atlantic together. 
There were 2,085 passengers, 750 of 
them first class, including those who 
were waiting to get on at Cherbourg, and 
the crew numbered zbout goo. The 
“Olympic” is the biggest ship afloat and 
has only recently been put into commis- 
sion. 
& 

The revolutionary 
Strikes in Spain movement seems to 

have been nipped in the 
bud by the vigorous action of Premier 
Canalejas. The risings which occurred 
in Bilbao, Saragossa, Cadiz, Valencia, 
Seville and other cities are said to have 
been part of a concerted plan for the 
overthrow of the monarchy, arranged by 
a committee of anarchists and repub- 
licans meeting in Barcelona, September 
14. Stores of revolutionary proclama- 
tions and bombs have been discovered. 
At Barcelona it was intended to blow up 
the public buildings and monasteries, and 
to assassinate Weyler, Captain-General 
of Catalonia. Sefior Canalejas tried to 
check the strike in its inception by writ- 
ing to the employers at Bilbao, urging 
them to make concessions rather than to 
have disturbances at a time when Spain 
was at a critical point in its foreign rela- 
tions. At the same time he informed the 
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labor leaders that he should recognize 
their right to strike peaceably, but that 
if any of the state employees struck with- 
out legal notification he would take the 
promptest measures to end the strike. 
The Central Labor Union ordered a gen- 
eral strike, but the response to this was 
not widespread, and in a few days it was 
over without much bloodshed. Only in 
the Province of Valencia were there at- 
tempts to seize political power. Mobs at 
Carcagente and Alcira took possession 
of the public buildings and proclaimed 
the commune, at the same time cutting 
off railroad and telegraphic communica- 
tions, but the towns were soon occupied 
by troops. The centers of d’sturbance 
were put under martial law and consti- 
tutional guarantees suspended thruout 
Spain. At Madrid over 300 agitators 
and labor leaders were arrested and in 
other cities similar action was taken. 
a 

Premier  Stoly- 
Stolypin’s Assassination pin died Sep- 

tember 18 from 
the effects of the pistol shot received 
four days previously. The bullet had 
been deflected from its course by the 
Vladimir Cross that he wore on his 
breast, and at first his condition was so 
good that his recovery was expected. He 
talked cheerfully to his attendants and 
spoke kindly of his assailant. “The lit- 
tle fellow was awfully pitiful as he came 
up to me in the theater. He was pale 
and bowed—a sorry figure.” General 
Trepov, Governor of Kiev, who was 
forced out of the Cabinet by Premier 
Stolypin by a threat of resignation, 
watched by the bedside with Mrs. Stoly- 
pin, and is taking an active part in 
tracing the ramifications of the conspir- 
acv which led to his death. The revolver 
used by Bogrof was furnished him by 
the chief of the Secret Police for the 
purpose of protecting the Premier 
against an alleged attack by terrorists. 
Bogrof had been in receipt of a salary 
of $92.a month as police spy, and at the 
same time stood high in the councils of 
the terrorists. According to rumor they 
forced him to commit the deed under 
threat of death as a traitor to the cause. 
Premier Stolypin had issued a_ special 
circular to the police insisting that revo- 
lutionary spies were never to be em- 
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ployed as guards, but this warning had 
been disregarded. General Trepov had 
demanded the oversight of the protective 
measures during the Czar’s visit to Kiev, 
and when this was denied he proffered 
his resignation as Governor, but this 
was not accepted. The chief of the Se- 
cret Police, Kuliabko, who had charge 
of the local arrangements and who called 
Bogrof into consultation on the police 
plans, was formerly a colonel in the 
army, but had been expelled in disgrace. 
The police department had expended 
$100,000 for protective purposes during 
the Czar’s visit at Kiev. Since the late 
Premier had, through his incorruptibil- 
ity and independence, incurred the en- 
mity of the reactionary bureaucrats, it is 
suspected that they were not unwilling 
to have the wrath of the revolutionists 
directed toward him. Vladimir Kokot- 
zoff, Minister of Finance, into whose 
arms Stolypin fell when he was shot, has 
been made Premier. He is a man of 
great ability, who has traveled exten- 
sively in Europe and visited the United 
States. He has had charge of the rail- 
road development of Russia in the Near 
and Far East, and has brought the Im- 
perial finances out of impending bank- 
ruptcy into a surprisingly satisfactory 
state. He is reported to be more liberal 
in his views than Stolypin, and espe- 
cially more lenient toward the Jews. It 
was feared that the assassination of the 
Premier by a member of the Jewish race 
would cause a renewal of the anti-Se- 
mitic riots, and in anticipation of such an 
event over 12,000 Jews fled from Kiev. 
But the Government put 30,000 troops 
into Kiev and warned the authorities 
everywhere to maintain order. So far 
there have been no outbreaks of violence. 


& 
* The battle ship “Lib- 

erté” was blown up in 
the harbor of Toulon 
early in the morning of September 25 by 
the explosion of her magazines. There 
were 793 Officers and men in the crew, 
and it is thought half of them perished. 
Some were on shore leave and some 
escaped by throwing themselves into the 
water. The cause of the accident is 
not known. The “Liberté” was one of 
the finest of the French vessels, con- 


structed in 1907, at a cost of $7,000,000. 


Explosion of a 
French Warship 
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It is known to Americans, as it was one 
of the three French warships sent to 
New York at the time of the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration. The French navy 
has been particularly unfortunate of late. 
The “Jena” blew up in the same harbor 
in 1907, killing 107 officers and men; 
the cruiser “‘Jean Bart” was lost off the 
coast of Africa the same year; two sub- 
marines have sunk with all on board, and 
several guns have exploded. 
a 

Germany and France have 
virtually come to an agree- 
ment in regard to Morocco. 
The terms are not known, but it is be- 
lieved that France will cede about half 
of the area in the Kongo demanded by 
Germany, including access to the Kongo 
and Utangi rivers and to the sea be- 
tween Spanish Guinea and Libreville. 
This will permit Germany to carry out 
her pian for an equatorial railroad from 
the Atlantic to the Indian ocean, cross- 
ing at right angles the proposed British 
Cape-to-Cairo railroad. On the other 
hand, Germany will renounce all political 
ambitions in Morocco and allow France, 
with the consent of the other Powers, to 
substitute her own courts for the present 
system of consular courts and to assume 
control of the foreign affairs of Mo- 
rocco. This, of course, means practical- 
ly the annexation of Morocco. Italy 
is taking advantage of the opportunity 
to reassert her old claim to Tripoli. The 
claim originally included Tunis as well 
as Tripoli, for both had a large Italian 
population, but, in 1881, General Bou- 
langer stole a march on the Italians by 
entering Tunis thru the back door. In 
compensation for this loss Italy took 
Eritrea and Somaliland, with the expec- 
tation, which was disappointed, of con- 
quering Abyssinia, and France and Great 
Britain agreed to the annexation of 
Tripoli by Italy at some future time. 
Tripoli is about four times the size of 
Italy and has now a much larger Italian 
than Turkish population. If annexed it 
is expected that the streams of Italian 
emigration now going to America and 
Argentina will be diverted to Italian col- 
onies in Africa. It was reported that a 
few weeks ago the Italian Government 
offered $12,000,000 for Tripoli, but this 
was indignantly refused by the Turks. 


Italy Claims 
Tripoli 











Laurier’s Defeat 


BY EDWARD PORRITT 


N the eve of election day in the 
() Dominion of Canada the most 
sanguine opponent of the reci- 
procity agreement—the News, of To- 
ronto—predicted a majority of nineteen 
for Borden and the Conservatives; and 
the News was not 


French-Canadian lawyer, who, in close 
association with Cartwright, Mills and 
Paterson, was continuously battling with 
the privileged New Feudalism, and with 
the other forces of reaction—politi¢al 
and ecclesiastical —long entrenched at 
Ottawa. In these 





exultant or arro- 
gant in tone when 
it made this pre- 
diction. Since 
election day the 
newspapers of 
both parties, and 
the bewildered pol- 
iticians, have been 
trying to ascertain 
and marshal the 
causes which have 
given Borden and 
Foster, the Con- 
servative leaders, 
a majority of 
forty-eight in the 
newly elected 
House of Com- 
mons, and thereby 
wiped out the reci- 
procity agreement. 
To do so involves 
consideration of 
the late Prime 
Minister and his 
beginnings. 








years Lauriér 
could thrill an 
audience of L 

erals in Ontario as 
deeply as Bright 
or Cham berlain 
thrilled the Radi- 
cals of Birming- 
ham or Manches- 
ter. Under Lau- 
rier’s lead from. 
1887 to 1896 Cana- 
dian Liberals fol- 
lowed a_ gleam. 
There was idealism 
in the Canadian 
Liberalism of 
those days. There 
was much of the 
spirit that had 
actuated the Lib- 
erals of Ontario 
who, earlier in the 
nineteenth cen- 
tury, had at much 
risk successfully 
waged the battle 








Now, Laurier 
used to be a demo- 
crat and a Liberal 
—a peculiar com- 
bination in a poli- 
tician who is from 
Quebec and of the 
Church that is : 
dominant in the French-Canadian Prov- 
ince. From 1887 to 1896, when he was 
leader of the Opposition at Ottawa, he 
was the hope of Liberalism in Canada 
and of Liberalism in England; and dur- 
ing those nine years there seemed abun- 
dant ground for the expectations which 
centered in the comely and eloquent 
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Che Conservative leader who will be the next Premier 
of Canada was born at Grande Pré, Nova Scotia, 
1854, and was called to the Bar in 1878. 
been a member of the Canadian Parliament since 
1896 and was elected leader of his party in the 
House of Commons in February, 1901, upon the 
resignation of Sir Charles Tupper 


for self - govern- 
ment, and had 
thereby ended 
family compact 
and Downing 
Street rule in all 
British North 
America. During 
those nine years there was a Liberal op- 
position at Ottawa that counted for 
something. There was an opposition 
of which Macdonald and the other Con- 
servative leaders were afraid, and which 
was able to some extent to check the re- 
action and graft of the Conservative 
Governments from 1878 to 1896. More- 


He has 
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over, there was a continuous propaganda 
of Liberal principles in at least five of 
the Provinces of the Dominion. 

The culmination of this propaganda 
came in 1893 with the Liberal national 
convention at Ottawa—the greatest Lib- 
eral demonstration ever held in any of 
the four over-sea Dominions of Great 
Britain. The inspiration of this great 
meeting gradually diffused itself all over 
Canada. The general election which 
was thought to be at hand when the Ot- 
tawa convention was called did not come 
for nearly three years. But there was 
no evaporation of the enthusiasm born of 
the convention of June, 1893. The mes- 
sages of hope sent: out from that con- 
vention by Laurier, Cartwright and 
Mowat were the mainstay oi Canadian 
Liberals when they went into the mo- 
mentous election of 1896; and the result 
of this continuous propaganda of Liberal 
principles from 1887, and of the enthusi- 
asm born of the famous Ottawa conven- 
tion, was a victory fer Laurier and Cart- 
wright at the general election of 1866. 

At the time of their downfall the Con- 
servatives had been continuously in 
power for nearly eighteen years ; and the 
work awaiting a Liberal Government 
was piled mountain high. Laurier was 
continuously in power from 1896 to the 
general election of a week ago; and at 
no time during these fifteen years had he 

the support of a majority of less than 
' forty or forty-five ‘n the House of Com- 
mons. But the work awaiting a real Lib- 
eral Government at Ottawa today is 
quite as large as it was when Laurier be- 
came Premier in 1896; and the difficul- 
ties in the way are tcday infinitely greater 
than in 1896, and the most serious of 
them are the creation of Laurier. ~ 

Liberalism was abandoned by Laurier 
as soon as he was in power. He and his 
colleagues—Cartwright, Fielding, Pater- 
son, Mowat, Mulock and Sifton—in 1896 
turned their backs on every principle that 
had been embodied in the Ottawa pro- 
gram of 1893. The big business inter- 
ests from 1896 to 1911 fared even better 
w'th Laurier in power than during the 
eighteen years that the Conservatives 
were in control. Canadian manu- 
facturers enjoyed a more generous pro- 
tection in the tariff than from 1879 to 
1896; while as regards bounties to the 
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promoters of iron and steel companies, 
where the Conservatives had bestowed 
tens of thousands of dollars the Laurier 
Government lavished millions. It was 
the same with the promoters of railways, 
of steamship services, and of bridge and 
dry dock undertakings. The Roman 
Catholic Church in Quebec was as ten- 
derly cared for by Laurier as it was by 
Macdonald or Tupper; and grafts on the 
Treasury and on the public domain have 
been as characteristic of Laurier rule at 
Ottawa as they were of the rule of any 
of the four Conservative Premiers who 
preceded him. There was not a gleam 
or spark of the old Liberalism at Ottawa 
from July, 1896, until January, 191!; 
and it was a peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances that led him in January last 
to revert to one of the old principles of 
Canadian Liberalism. 

These circumstances—-which today ac- 
count for the fact that Laurier is no 
longer Premier—were the revolt of the 
grain growers of the West against the 
Dominion tariff, and Mr. Taft’s over- 
tures for reciprocity. Had there been no 
revolt of the organized grain growers of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
against the high duties; had Laurier not 
been daunted by the humiliating experi- 
ences of his tour of the West in the sum- 
mer of 1910, Mr. Taft’s overtures would 
have been declined. To accept them 
meant for Laurier a break with the new 
feudalism, to which he and all his col- 
leagues of the cabinets from 1897 had 
been continuously and almost subservi- 
ently loyal. But the grain growers were 
exigent in their demand for reciprocity, 
as well as for an increase in the British 
preference and for reductions all thru 
the tariff. The grain-growing Provinces 
at this time returned twenty-seven mem- 
bers to the House of Commons. But all 
the increase in population in Canada 
during the last ten years has been in the 
Provinces west of Lake Superior; and it 
was expected that after the census of 
June, 1911, the reapportionment of elec- 
toral power would increase the number 
of members from Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta from twenty-seven to 
forty or forty-one. The expectation last 
winter also was that this redistribution 
would be made before the general elec- 
tion. 
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President Taft’s offer seemed most op- 
portune for Laurier. He promptly 
grasped it, in the hope apparently that 
as he had been most careful in the nego- 
tiations for reciprocity to sacrifice none 
of the effective protection of any Cana- 
dian manufacturers, there would be no 
opposition from the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association or the other big busi- 
ness interests. 

But there is no gratitude in politics. 
The new feudalism uses a_ politician 
while he serves it; when he shows 
signs of desiring a little freedom it 
throws him over. This is what hap- 
pened to _ Laurier. Hundreds _ of 
columns were printed in the Cana- 
dian newspapers explaining why the 
new feudalism objected to reciproc- 
ity; and thousands of speeches to the 
same end were made from platforms 
all over the Dominion. The most con- 
cise and illuminating explanation that 
has come to my attention is that of a 
Nova Scotia manufacturer of motors— 
Mr. Thomas Fraser, of New Glasgow— 
who was interviewed by the Halifax cor- 
respondent of the Globe, of - Toronto, 
only five days before the election. “The 
worst feature I see in the reciprocity 
agreement,” said Mr. Fraser; who was in 
favor of the agreement, “is that you are 
going to show the farmers and fisher- 
men just how much power they have; 
and unless they will use that power 
moderately and wisely it is all up with 
the protective tariff.” 

The new feudalism in the campaign 
that ended on September 21 used all its 
powers to defeat the grain growers of the 
West—to end the movement of the farm- 
ers of the older Provinces and the grain 
growers of the newer Provinces for lower 
duties on British manufactures and a 
general reduction thruout the tariff. 
It was not so much a fight against reci- 
procity as a fight against a movement 
for lower duties. There would have 
been no _ reciprocity agreement had 
Laurier foreseen that the new feudalism 
would desert him so promptly and so 
completely, and carry its great power 
over to the Conservatives. 

It was the New Feudalism that 
raised the annexation cry, and infused 
into the campaign the rancor, against 
the United States by which it was char- 
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acterized. It was the New Feudalism, 
that since 1897 has persistently and suc- 
cessfully assailed the policy of lower 
duties on imports from England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, that raised and worked 
the cry that the British connection was 
in peril. It was the New Feudalism that 
put pressure on factory work people 4ll 
over the Dominion to vote against 
Laurier; and it was the New Feudal- 
ism — always stridently imperial — that 
joined forces with Bourassa and French- 
Canadian nationalism, while it was 
throwing all the weight of its resources 
into the campaign in Ontario, which 
vaunts itself on being the most loyal to 
the British connection of all the Prov- 
inces, and where party lines today are 
those which came into existence on 
issues settled three generations ago. 

In the face of these adverse condi- 
tions, due to the fact that the New Feu- 
dalism had ceased to have any use for 
Laurier, he failed to come back, failed 
to rekindle the enthusiasm for Liberal- 
ism and democracy which had carried 
him into power in 1896. Liberals the 
world over must regret the defeat of the 
reciprocity bill that was pending at Ot- 
tawa. 

Apart from the disaster to reciprocity, 
it was just as well for Liberalism in 
Canada—and it is by no means extinct 
in the constituencies, tho dead at Ottawa 
these fifteen years—that Fielding, Pater- 
son, Fisher, Frederick Borden, Graham, 
King and Templeman should end their 
parliamentary careers with the defeat of 
the Laurier government. Fielding, Pat- 
erson, Fisher and Borden were all of the 
Ottawa convention, and parties to the be- 
trayal of Liberalism in 1897. Graham, 
King and Templeman, the other mem- 
bers of the Laurier cabinet who last 
week lost their seats in the House of 
Commons, endorsed the betrayal of 1897. 
There must now be a new Libefalism in 
Canada, with some reversion to the prin- 
ciples that Liberals professed before 
1896, and the closing of the disappoint- 
ing chapter in the history of Liberalism 
that began with the general election of 
1896 and ended with that of September, 
1911, will be the easier if the new Lib- 
eralism is free of the men primarily re- 
sponsible for the betrayal of 1897. 


Hartrorp, Conn, 











The Chinese Students in America 


BY WILLIAM W. LOCKWOOD 


{The General Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian Association at Shanghai tells in 
this article about the work of the Chinese students who are being educated in this country. 
The writer has lived in China for seven years.—Ep1Tor.] 


the Pacific Mail steamship *‘Per- 

sia,’ on the morning of the 3d of 
September, were seventy-two Chinese 
students, bound for the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. These 
-composed the third annual deputation 
sent by the Chinese Government on 
funds accruing from the remission of 
the Boxer indemnity by the United 
States. Royal commissions or commer- 
cial deputations from any country in the 
world do not compare in importance 
with this group of modest, unassuming 
Orientals, because of their tremendous 
influence in the shaping of the future 
history of the Eastern hemisphere. 

The remission of $13,000,000 of in- 
demnity by the American Congress was 
not only one of the most magnanimous, 
but it has proved to be one of the wisest 
diplomatic moves ever made by any gov- 
ernment. In appreciation of this friendly 
act, the Chinese Government is sending 
to America for study one hundted stu- 
dents a year for five years, afd there- 
after for twenty-nine years fifty students 
each year, to remain here for from five 
to nine years. Each summer, hundreds 
of young men, the chosen from the 
eighteen Provinces, travel to the capital 
city for the imperial competitive exam- 
inations. These cover questions on Eng- 
lish literature, algebra, trigonometry, 
physics, American history, ancient his- 
tory, Latin and one other modern lan- 
guage besides English in the classical 
course, in addition to a thoro grounding 
in Chinese, including history, literature 
and composition. 

The renaissance of the ancient empire 
of China—political, industrial and edu- 
cational, involving every phase of : life, 
economic, social'and moral, -the passing 
of the ancient literary and impractical, 
and the adoption of the new, scientific 
and utilitarian, coming as it is with start- 
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ling rapidity—is not the outcome of a 
sudden impulse, a wild obsession to copy 
the West and adopt Western civilization. 
These changes are the result of influ- 
ences—commercial, military and moral— 
that have been brought to bear insis- 
tently and with increasing intensity for 
the past century or more upon an inert 
mass that until a decade ago had given 
little indication of being at all affected. 
In this change, soldier and sailor, mer- 
chant prince and missionary, each has 
had his part. 

The first migration of Chinese stu- 
dents to America dates back to the early 
70s, when the Peking Government, by a 
seemingly strange and momentary im- 
pulse, chose one hundred of her best 
sons and sent them to America to be 
trained in the learning of the West. 
They were placed in_ preparatory 
schools and later in colleges in New 
England. Many of them lived in the 
homes of the best New England people, 
and in this way came into close contact 
with American family life and institu- 
tions. Their eagerness to learn the West 
and conform to its customs and tradi- 
tions proved in the end their downfall. 
While most of them were in college and 
some within a year of securing their de- 
grees, representations were made to the 
conservatives in Peking that they were 
adopting the Western dress and customs 
and in some cases were even accepting 
the Western religion. When this was 
learned the appropriation for their main- 
tenance was immediately cut off, and the 
students were provided with return tick- 
ets to their home land. Upon their re- 
turit, instead of being received with 
honor and given official recognition and 
political appointment, they were looked 
upon with suspicion, and denied oppor- 
tunity to use for their country’s good the 
training received in their years of resi- 
dence abroad. A few were cffered posi- 
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tions as translators in the foreign de- 
partments of the most progressive vice- 
roy’s yamens, but even at this their sti- 
pends were so meager that it was im- 
possible for them to support themselves 
without outside resource. Several re- 
mained in official service, but the whole 
Government system was against them to 
such an extent that they had no oppor- 
tunity to exercise their abilities. As a 
result of this treatment, most of them 
entered private employment or began 
business for themselves in the port cities, 
where the increased commercial oppor- 
tunities gave them open doors to wealth 
and position. That the Chinese Govern- 
ment did not believe the sending of stu- 
dents abroad a success is shown by the 
fact that no more were sent for almost 
forty years. 

However, these ‘‘returned students” 
of the ’7os and others who followed 
them to the States in succeeding years, 
supported by their own resources, are 
today potent forces behind the modern 
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transformation of the empire. They are 
now recognized as indispensable to the 
ne régime and are occupying influen- 
tial positions in the provincial and na- 
tional governments. We find them on 
the imperial boards at Peking, particu- 
larly on the Waiwupu or Board of For- 
eign Affairs. Among the most conspicu- 
ous has been Tong Hyaoyien, a Yale 
man of the early ’70s, who has been “the 
brains of the anti-opium crusade,” the 
greatest moral reform undertaken by 
any nation of modern times. His Excel- 
lency Liang Tun-yen, another Yale man, 
for some time President of the Board 
of Foreign Affairs of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, has recently been appointed a 
member of the new Cabinet. Another 
man of conspicuous ability is H. F. Tong 
Kai-son, who was of that early deputa- 
tion sent by the Government and with- 
drawn from Yale on the completion of 
his junior year. Tong is a man of deep 
conviction and an orator of ability. He 
represented his Government as one of 
the three commissioners at the first 
International Opium Conference, held in 
Shanghai in 1907. His eloquent and 
impassioned appeal to the Powers to 
assist China in her time of need, deliv- 
ered in perfect English and republished 
and extensively circulated thruout Eng- 
land and Europe, probably did more to 
arouse the Government of England to 
favorable action in limiting the importa- 
tion of opium into China than any other 
deliverance on the subject. Jeme Tien- 
yew, of the Sheffield Scientific School, 
who was chief engineer of the Peking- 
Kalgan Railway, the first in China to be 
built entirely under Chinese survey and 
direction, is now directing the construc- 
tion of the Hankow-Chentu Railway— 
the Union Pacific of China. At 
one time recently the heads of the 
three largest Government institutions in 
Shanghai, the Shanghai-Nanking Rail- 
way, the China Merchants Steam Navi- 
gation Company, the Imperial Telegraph 
Administration, were Chinese who had 
studied in America twenty-five or thirty 
years ago. If America should never be 
able to contribute anything more to assist 
the Chinese Empire in its struggle 
toward the light, it has as a nation made 
an inestimable contribution by educating 
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these men who are at this time such a 
power in the direction of this changing 
empire. 

But the influence of these men of the 
present generation, widespread as it has 
been, will not compare in extent to that 
of the men who are today in the colleges 
of the West. Within the past few years 
the number coming to America has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. In 1895 
there were eighty Chinese students in 
the United States. Today there are 
800—an increase of 1,000 per cent. in 
fifteen years. 

What will these 800 Chinese be called 
upon to do for their native land? The 
men of the ’70os have done much, but, 
as we have pointed out, their work 
was delaved for a quarter of a century 
and has been accomplished against the 
greatest obstacles, the strongest preju- 
dice and in some cases against deep- 
rooted superstition. They have pulled 
against the tide. These men of the pres- 
ent generation will have the impetus of 
the tide behind them. There is no long- 
er any question in China as to whether 
China will discard the old civilization 
which has endured without change for 
the past thirty centuries or more, and 
adopt the new. The new has alreadv 
been adopted. The question as to 
whether China will ever change its sys- 
tem of education is answered by groups 
of modern buildings in every provincia! 
capital, built in many cases upon the 
ruins of the old literary examination 
stalls. In these modern buildings instead 
of the old impractical three-legged class- 
ic are now being taught chemistry, phy- 
sics, mechanics and modern languages. 
The question as to whether China will 
ever become a manufacturing nation is 
answered by the smokestacks that one 
sees on the horizon in approaching the 
port cities of the Empire, for in these 
factories are being produced cotton cloth. 
silk, flour, paper and other necessities of 
modern life. Will China’s mines ever be 
opened and their treasure turned into 
gold to alleviate poverty and distress? 
In answer one reads a paragraph in the 
daily prints that the output of the Han- 
vang Iron Mills, located 600 miles up the 
Yangste River from Shanghai, is being 
shipped thru Suez, landed in Brooklyn 
and sold to advantage in competition 
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with Pittsburgh. The question as to 
whether the Chinese will ever depart so 
far from the well-trodden path of their 
ancestors and attempt a modification of 
their Government is answered by the 
first meeting of the Provincial Assem- 
blies two years ago and the opening of a 
National Senate this past year, and final- 
ly the recent Imperial Edict announcing 
that, in response to the popular demand, 
a National Cabinet has been organizéd to 
replace the oligarchical Grand Council, 
this Cabinet to be amenable more or less 
to the Parliament chosen by the people. 
Such stupendous changes as this, involv- 
ing the reorganization of the country 
from almost every standpoint, leaves no 
one in doubt as to the large place these 
men now studying in America will have 
in the future of the empire. 

When one of these 800 students fin- , 
ishes his course in America and returns 
to China, almost upon the presentation 
of his diploma at Peking he is given 
political appointment. This is in accord- 
ance with China’s ancient civil service. 
From this group of men and the several 
hundred now in England and on the 
Continent of Europe will be chosen the 
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future viceroys, governors of provinces, 
presidents of provincial assemblies, 
heads of provincial and of imperial 
boards of education, engineers-in-chief 
and presidents of railway systems, min- 
ing companies and steel mills, directors 
of steamship companies, and leaders in 
all lines of national and provincial devel- 
opment. The higher their scholastic at- 
tainments the better are the appoint- 
ments to which they are eligible. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that their am- 
bition is to remain in America until they 
have received not only their “A. B.,” but 
have added to this their “A.M.” and 
their “Ph. D.” 

Of 700 students in America concern- 
ing whom we have definite record, 323 
are in universities, 72 in professional 
schools and the balance in smaller col- 
leges. New York State has the largest 
number, 151. The largest number at any 
one institution is at Cornell, where there 
are 50. Columbia has 37; the University 
of Illinois an equal number; University 
of Wisconsin, 29; University of Michi- 
gan, 25; Harvard, 24; University of 
Chicago, 22; Yale, 16; University of 
Pennsylvania, 15. The remainder are 
scattered thruout many institutions East 
and West. Fifty-two of the number are 
women, and for them the favorite insti- 
tutions are Wellesley, Wells and Rad- 
cliffe. 

The special courses pursued by these 
students are an indication of the many 
lines of development for which China 
feels the need of experts. It is signifi- 
cant that most are pursuing technical 
and scientific courses, the favorite lines 
being civil, mechanical and electrical 
engineering, metallurgy, agriculture, 
finance, forestry and political science and 
government. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion believes so thoroly in the strategic 
importance of these men to the future of 
China that by means of a special depart- 
ment organized and operating in China, 
Japan, America and Europe, it cares for 
them and seeks to surround them with 
the best possible influences from the time 
they leave their homes until they get back 
to China. This work includes a bureau 
of information on higher education, lo- 
cated in Shanghai, a co-operation of the 
passport, tickets and wardrobe necessary 
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for the journey abroad, a reception of the 
students along the way and particularly 
at the port of entry, and introduction into 
helpful relationships upon the threshold 
of college life. The co-operation of col- 
lege presidents, faculty and students as 
well as the secretaries of the city and 
college Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has made this service possible. 
There was a time when the Chinese stu- 
dent could not feel he was welcome in 
America.. This is not true today and 
there is a deep appreciation and a differ- 
ence of attitude on his part as a result. 
‘These sons of the Orient are intensely 
patriotic. They are: loyal to China. 
They love their country more than they 
love their own lives. They realize that 
there is a great task before them in their 
native land and they are optimistic: re- 
garding the future. They are strong in 
scholarship, capturing scholastic honors 
in competition with American students. 
Within the past two years two have been 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa in Harvard 
and two in Yale. Mr. John Y. Lee, now 
an instructor in physics in the University 
of Chicago, has the peculiar distinction 
of being both Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma 
Xi. Hawklin Yen, who this year pre- 
sented his doctor’s thesis on Chinese 
Government at Columbia, is said by one 
of the professors of constitutional law 
and administration to have passed the 
best examination on every question pro- 
pounded by the professors in charge. 
Dr. T. M. Lee, now a professor in the 
medical department of the Canton Chris- 
tian College, two years ago took the prize 
in clinical medicine in competition with 
a graduating class of 114 at the Medical 
School of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Davis Yvi, with his master’s thesis 
at Harvard, won the Bowdoin prize of 
$250 in I9gI0. 

Some of these students have distin- 
guished themselves in oratory. Mr. 
Y. S. Tsao this year captured the De 
Forest prize for the best oration among 
the seniors at Yale. This was his third 
successive victory, having won the soph- 
omore and junior prizes on previous 
years. His oration this year was on the 
“Yale Spirit.” Mr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo two years ago was on the debating 
team of Columbia which defeated Cor- 
nell. At different times the prize orators 
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at the universities of Virginia and Van- 
derbilt have been Chinese. Any one 
who has not been associated with these 
young men would be surprised at the 
facility and accuracy acquired by them 
in the use of the English language. 
When they learn English as boys they 
speak it without noticeable accent. 

Into other lines of college enterprise 


STUDENTS 
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baseball team at Yale. One each at Har- 
vard, Cornell and Columbia this year 
gained places on the ‘varsity soccer elev- 
ens, and H. C. Tam, of Yale, was chosen 
for the All-America team. While many 
of them enjoy athletics and are enthusi- 
astic in support of their college teams, 
yet they have not been able to rise above 
the disadvantage of not having received 
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the Chinese enter with enthusiasm. Sev- 
eral have had a part in college journalism, 
as V. K. Wellington Koo, who recently 
served as editor-in-chief of the Spec- 
tator, the Columbia daily. Their great- 
est lack, and they feel it keenly, is their 
handicap in athletics. However, they 
point with pride to the fact that at one 
time the coxswain of the Yale crew was 
a Chinese, Chun-Mun-yew, now a promi- 
nent official in the railway administration 
of China. One Chinese won a place on 
the tennis team that represented Amherst 
in 1910, and another was the proud 
wearer of a numeral on the freshman 
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early training. Athletics have not been a 
part of their boyhood life. With those 
who come a few years hence this will not 
be true, for at the present time every 
college in China has its athletic teams, 
and last year the first national athletic 
meet was held in a central China city, 
when 140 athletes from all parts of the 
empire gathered to contest for the 
national championships. It is an inter- 
esting fact that one of the faculty of the 
new preparatory college, established in 
Peking to prepare these men for Amer- 
ica, is an athletic director and coach. He 
will be expected to train the prospective 
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American students so as to acquit them- 
selves with credit on the athletic fields 
of the American colleges. Those who 
are following the rapid development of 
athletics in China have no fear but that 
in another decade that country will not 
only have strong individual athletes who 
will make creditable records, but will 
possess athletic teams that will win hon- 
ors in competition with the prize athletes 
of the West. 

Never in history has one nation occu- 
pied the peculiar position of opportunity 
and responsibility with respect to an- 
other that America does to China. This 
is being met, first, by the establishment 
in China of colleges dominated by- Amer- 
ican ideals and manned by American 
college men; second, by opening the 
doors of our American colleges to the 
flower of China’s youth and giving them 
a training that qualifies for leadership. 
It is singular that this young republic of 
the West is called upon to render this 
service to the oldest empire of the East. 
The new China may be going to Eng- 
land for a system of government, to 
Germany for military tactics, to Japan 
for a scientific terminology, but it has 
selected the American colleges as the 
training ground for its sons, into whose 
hands the destiny of the empire is fast 
falling. Something of this same service 
was rendered Japan to a limited extent 
during the changes of the past four 
decades. American colleges have never 
been without Japanese students, many of 
whom have had a great influence in 
shaping the new Japan. But where 
Japan sends students to this country by 
tens, China is sending them by hundreds. 

These “returned students,” as they are 
called in China, will be a commanding 
influence in the commercial future of 
China. They will naturally direct the 
channel of Chinese trade toward Amer- 
ica. Learning civil engineering in this 
country, upon their return they will de- 
sire to reproduce the American railroad, 
and if met with favorable terms will in- 
cline to buy the necessary supplies from 
America. Studying mining engineering 
in the United States, they will naturally 
desire to follow the best precedents of 
this country in the working of the rich 
mines of China, and this will open the 
way for American trade. The American 
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merchant could well afford, from the 
commercial standpoint, to pay from his 
own pocket the expense of the education 
in this country of these future leaders of 
the Orient, in view of their relations to 
the future industrial life of China. 

As regards the future good will be- 
tween America and China, these Chinese 
in our colleges are and will be increas- 
ingly a great factor. They will answer 
the question as to whether there will be 
future peace or war. The closest friend- 
ship at present exists, and no one who 
knows these men in China and as stu- 
dents in this country fears for a moment 
that they will turn against the country 
that gave them their training unless this 
be necessary in order to preserve their 
own national integrity. While loyal to 
their native land, they are without ex- 
ception friendly to America. The Chi- 
nese gentleman holds his teacher in high 
esteem. Not to do so is inconsistent 
with the primal instincts of a gentleman. 
As one of these Orientals has recently 
said: “The United States is our mother 
—our alma mater; how can we talk of 
future trouble arising between us?” 

Those men educated in the West will 
determine the question as to whether 
there will arise a Yellow Peril. The 
future peace of nations will depend as 
much upon China as upon any other 
Power, East or West. Will the army of 
five million which is projected as a part 
of China’s future program, will the iron- 
clads to be built’as soon as China sets 
the national home in order, be a menace 
or a blessing? The question in the near 
future will be decided by these men now 
studying in the West—in America, in 
England and on the Continent of Europe. 

In projecting Western education 
under American auspices into China, in 
establishing, equipping, manning and en- 
dowing colleges which are already doing 
a great work in that empire, and in 
properly treating and training these sons 
of the Middle Kingdom who are coming 
in such large numbers to study in our 
colleges, the United States is doing more 
to mold the East and to settle the 
future peace of the world as regards 
the Orient than can be done by any 
number of battleships, peace commis- 
sions, arbitration courts or international 
agreements. 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, 











Should the Ministerial Heretic Leave 
His Church? 


BY J. ALFRED FAULKNER, D.D. 


PROFESSOR OF THE History or THEOLOGY IN DREW THEOLOCICAL SEMINARY. 


ministers who have departed from 

_ the evangelical faith are under no 
obligation to leave the churches in which 
they were brought up, but that it is 
rather their duty to stay and either se- 
cretly or by open teachings undermine 
the old views and bring in their own. I 
must confess to some sympathy for these 
men. The ties which bind us to our an- 
cestral communions where Providence 
has placed us are not lightly to be 
broken. Precious memories hold us to 
the old fold, and tender friendships al- 
most as dear as life itself make a de- 
parture a poignant grief. Then a man 
who has received what he thinks a larger 
view may well think that he should first 
share his blessing with his own people, 
and bring them up to the hights on 
which he sits in the light. Besides, the 
Church herself has duties of tolerant 
kindliness toward her own children. 
Will she cast them out without grave 
reason? Even if they have gone astray 
doctrinally, is not that the greater rea- 
son why she should seek to enlighten 
them and bring them back? If she in- 
vites the weary and heavy-laden sinner 
who is outside to the healing arms of 
her Christ, will she be less generous to 
her own faithful ones whom she thinks 
have yielded to theological temptations, 
temptations which, coming under the 
h'gh-sounding names of “science,” “as- 
sured results,” “modern enlightenment,” 
are most subtly ensnaring? It must also 
be remembered that’ much new theology, 
especially as held by young men, is not 
necessarily final convictions, but it is a 
tribute to loved teachers by academic 
loyalty, or is timidity before new shib- 
boleths like “science” or “the majority of 
critics” or is a lack of sufficient or pa- 
tient induction. God speaks elsewhere 
than in the class-room, and life may do 
more for the young man than the semi- 


- is a favorite contention of some that 


nary. For these reasons 1 think it will 
be agreed by all that neither the theo- 
logical insurgent nor his Church should 
seek to: dissolve their mutual relations 
for any but serious reasons, for varia- 
tions alone which destroy its founda- 
tions. 

But even for these reasons should 
there be a change, or should the old re- 
lations still hold? That is the question. 
As a progressive conservative I hope to 
speak of this matter without bias, and I 
trust my liberal friends will not accuse 
me of narrowness when I show that 
there may be situations when the above 
question should be answered in the af- 
firmative. As I see the discussion there 
are two considerations which are deter- 
mining—the religious and the ethical. 

Our Protestant-Evangelical Churches 
have been founded on religious concep- 
tions which have been the light of their 
life. Tho proclaiming the right of pri- 
vate judgment, as over against a mere 
external authority, like pope or council, 
that would lord it over the conscience, 
they have held to doctrines which have 
explained both their being and _ their 
growth. The Unity of God, the Deity 
of Christ, the immediate contact of the 
Holy Spirit on the soul, the Atonement, 
conversion thru faith in Christ, the 
unique religious inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures and their authority as a rule of 
faith and practice over against other 
rules, such as councils and creeds, and 
the decisive character of this life under 
the light of Christ—these and other doc- 
trines have been not only held but they 
have been the very food, atmosphere, 
strength of these churches. Remember, 
I am not speaking of theological defi- 
nitions or explanations, but of essential 
religious conceptions. These have made 
the churches what they are. Without 
them we would never so much as even 
have heard whether there was a Metho- 
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dist, a Presbyterian, or other Evangeli- 
cal Church. They have been their joy 
and glory, the secret of their life, the 
spring of all their activities both in home 
and foreign lands. 

Now, a minister appears who has be- 
come so “liberalized” by the semi-Uni- 
tarianism in vogue just now that he is 
no longer in sympathy with the Chris- 
tian confession as thus held and lived, 
and never will be. Shall he retire and 
go where he belongs? By all means. 
He is out of sympathy with the funda- 
mental realities which have made his 
Church. If he succeeds in “liberalizing” 
it, it will be no longer a Church of the 
living God, but a club of people bent on 
self-improvement and the improvement of 
others—a very good institution, but not 
a Church of Christ, which is that and 
vastly more. If he is a self-respecting 
man he will go of his own accord. If 
not, the Church, after bearing with him 
patiently and trying to lead him back 
into her paths, should ask him to go to 
that body which has anticipated him by 
three hundred years. The Church has 
duties to herself, to her children, to the 
world—and one of her most imperative 
duties is to guard the truth as she has 
received it from her Lord and His apos- 
tles, the truth which, as I have said, has 
been her lifé and soul. Without that 
confession she would have no mission as 
a Church of Christ, no saving power 
among lost men. If, then, the man I am 
speaking of has no regard for this re- 
ligious consideration, the Church should 
—not persecute him, not even deal un- 
kindly with him, but point him to the 
place where without self-stultification he 
can be true to his rew views. 

This is really the method on which 
honorable men act in other relations. If 
@ man insists upon coming into my 
house and teacliing views about mar- 
riage, morality, etc., which would tend 
to disrupt the home, and, if he is not 
open to instruction, it would be my duty 
to ask him to leave and not return till 
he has come to a better mind. The 
Church is not a family in this sense, but 
she is the household of faith, A man 
teaching the American people that a re- 
publican government is not the true 
form, but that they should adopt mon- 
archy, might, under certain circum- 
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stances, be fairly told that he better 
carry on his propaganda in Germariy. 
A Socialist in the Democratic party who 
repeatedly tries to bring over his party 
ought to be borne with for a long time, 
but matters might come to such a pass 
that the party, in self-protection, might 
be compelled to send him over to his So- 
cialist brethren. 

There is also the ethical consideration. 
Some churches ask certain pledges or 
vows of incoming ministers. Perhaps 
they ought not to ask them, but that is 
not the question. It is to be presumed 
the Church thinks she ought to ask thefn. 
For instance, in my Church we are 
“Have you studied the doctrines 
of the Methodist-Episcopal Church? 
After full explanation do you believe 
that our doctrines are in harmony with 
the Holy Scriptures? Will you preach 
and maintain them?” (“Discipline,” 
1908, p. 117). In the ordination of 
deacons this question is asked: “Do you 
unfeignedly believe all the canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments?” (p. 404). In the ordination of 
elders: “Are you persuaded that the 
Holy Scriptures contain sufficiently all 
doctrine required of necessity for eternal 
salvation thru faith in Jesus Christ?” 
Also: “Will you be ready with all faith- 
ful diligence to banish and drive away 
all erroneous and strange doctrines con- 
trary to God’s word?” (pp. 397-8). 
Other churches have similar questions, no 
doubt. But if a minister comes to dis- 
believe in essentials, should he not keep 
faith with his Church? There is a 
mutual contract. If the Church has kept 
her side, should he not be true to his? If 
the Church has no creed, like the Disci- 
ples of Christ, nor has asked any pledge, 
she still has well-understood doctrines, 
and as a Church has stood on those doc- 
trines perhaps with deeper emphasis and 
pride than churches which have a formal 
creed, and a minister-in such a Church 
works just as truly under conditions of 
loving assent and allegiance. There is, 
then, an ethical consideration in this 
question which will grip the conscience 
of a true man with hooks of steel. Of 
course, if the Church waives the doc- 
trinal test, that is another matter. 

It may be said that the Church is in 
error, that the heretic has the truth, and 
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that she ought to give him a chance te 
proclaim it. But who is to be the judge 
as to truth and error? One man may be 
right and a thousand men wrong, but if 
we must have a decisive voice, perhaps 
that of the collective consciousness of 
believers may be as nearly right as any- 
thing available. “The Church ought not 
to throw a man out in the cold.” She 
does not. With his changed views he 
may find it colder in the Church than 
outside. There is no State Church. 
Every society is on an equal footing. He 
is his own Church. No unkindness is 
done to him therefore if, having inte- 
riorly departed for good from the 
Church’s life, she asks him the slight 
favor of exterior consistency. “But you 
would bar all progress in theology ” 
Not at all. But the progress must be 
within Christianity and not outside of it, 
accord'ng to the analogy of faith and 
not contrary to it, an evolution and not 
a revolution. The Church is all the 
time appropriating new truth and oc- 
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cupying new points of view. Look at 
my own Church: Watson, Pope, Miley, 
Sheldon or Curtis—a positive theologi- 
cal advance of tremendous proportions. 
But it has been a progress in harmony 
w:th the Christian consciousness, and 
therefore it has classified and strength- 
ened and not emasculated the Church. 
The truth shall make you free, but never 
from itself. “The Church should have 
no. creed.” She can’t help it. A for- 
mally creedless Church is not really a 
creedless Church, but has doctrines most 
definite and insistent. But whether she 
has a formal creed or not, what she be- 
lieves makes her what she is. A Church 
that believes the truth, or thinks that 
she believes it, is unworthy of it if she 
does not both proclaim and guard it in 
every proper way; and a Church that 
does not know the truth or does not 
know what she believes, and is therefore 
open to every wind of doctrine, is not 
only not a Church of Christ but is of all 
societies the most miserable. 


Paterson, N. J. 


The Submerged 


BY MARGUERITE OGDEN BIGELOW 


Unper the pile I cry, 
Where my brothers press me deep— 
For about me thousands die 
And beneath me thousands sleep— 
Smothered and hoarse I cry, 
“Let me up and out, let me by, 
Let me run where the free winds sweep!” 


Under the pile I strain 
And my hands grow hot with blood 

And my lips are parched with pain 
As I set my breast to the flood 

Of corpses driven amain— 

Those who have striven in vain— 
Down to rot in the mud. 


God! And if God there be, 
Can He deny at all 
Pittance so poor to me? 
Sweating and torn I fall, 
Dice of His lottery, 
Thirsting eternally, 
Bidden to drink His gall 


Montecito, Cat 


Give me the Victor’s arm, 
Then will I fight my way 
Up from the death alarm 
Into the Victor’s day: 
Spare me the ultimate harm, 
Grant me the Victor’s charm— 
Or a little air, I pray! 


And, if the Victor’s chance, 
One out of thousands lost, 
His mighty Circumstance 
Into my hands be tossed, 
Emerging, shall I glance 
Coolly, as in a trance, 
Back on the trampled host? 


Under the pile I cry, 

Where my brothers press me hard— 
For about me thousands die 

And above the way is barred- 
Smothered and hoarse I cry, 
“Let the Victor pass us by 

Who can, with a soul unscarred!” 








England’s Recent Troubles 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


periods of history in England, in 

England herself and in many other 
countries. The first eighteen years of 
my life saw the Irish tamine and the 
outbreak and the suppression of the re- 
bellion of 1848. But I do not think I 
ever before saw a time when the whole 
attention of the people among whom I 
was living, rich and poor, gentle and 
simple, was so entirely occupied with 
one subject as the attention of England 
was lately occupied by the railway strike. 
Even at the time when I am beginning 
this article we have the most authorita- 
tive assurance that the strike is absolute- 
ly over and that a full reconciliation of 
the contending forces has been absolute- 
ly secured and a new and most impor- 
tant era of Great Britain’s domestic his- 


| HAVE lived thru some momentous 
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tory has already practically opened. I 
find everywhere apparently sane and 
even reasonable acquaintances, who en- 
deavor to convince me that, according to 
the words of a once familiar proverb, 
we have been ra‘sing our halloo before 
we are out of the wood. But while the 
strike was still actually going on, it ap- 
peared as if there were no other topic 
in home or foreign affairs which could 
claim for itself even a moment’s consid- 
eration. A friend of mine had been 
to see the opening night of a new drama, 
on which, perhaps, he fully believed that 
the whole attention of the drama-loving 
public was absolutey riveted. I met him . 
the same night, and I could hardly ex- 
tract from him a single coherent sen- 
tence beyond a statement that he feared 
the manager had brought it out at a 
wrong time. “Nobody is talking or 
thinking of anything just now,” he hur- 
riedly explained, “except this terrible 
railway strike.” So I endeavored to 
give myself up to the subject of the 
hour. Then it suddenly occurred to me 
that some audacious literary adventurer 
might convert the whole story of the 
strike and its consequences into an al- 
legory with a highly moral purpose. 
Suppose he were to describe to the pres- 
ent generation of readers how it fared 
with another community which had 
abandoned itself absolutely to the influ- 
ences of a great struggle the like of 
which had never been seen before be- 
tween the employers and the employed 
The author of this venturesome allegory 
constructed for the conquest of his read- 
ers a community possessed by only one 
topic of interest. Suddenly, as if by the 
stroke of the enchanter’s wand, a pro- 
found sleep seized upon the whole com- 
munity thus organized and the land was 
for the time at peace with its neighbor: 
and, better still. with itself. After the 
restoration of the enchanted community 
to life and to wakefulness not one of its 
members ever again had any recollec- 
tion of the various economic subjects 
which had been actually distracting his 
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life and the lives of all those around 
him, and they all found themselves re- 
stored to lives of entire tranquillity and 
consequent beatitude. The author of 
the allegory would have to be master of 
an extraordinary and indeed a rather 
more than merely extraordinary com- 
mand over the intellects, or the substi- 
tutes for intellects, possessed by his 
readers if he could force on them the 
conviction that they have never heard of 
any such trouble and could never again 
admit any memory of it to distract their 
individual sensations. Naturally, how- 
ever, the daily and the other newspapers 
did not regard it as any part of their 
business or duty to help to put life into 
such creation of allegorical fancy, and, 
therefore, for continuous weeks and 
weeks, they kept on supplying us with 
alarms about new threatened strikes and 
portentous warnings about the im- 
minence of such convulsions. 

Here I shall leave for the time this 
distracting question. Whether the strike 
movement is actually exhausted for the 
present or whether it is to break out into 
other even more perilous developments, 
it is quite certain that the American pub- 
lic will know all that can be known about 
the subject almost as soon as the public 
of Great Britain. 

An American friend has sent me the 
following extract from the New York 
tvening Post, on a subject which, he 
tells me, is just now exciting much in- 
terest among readers in the United 
States : 

“The personality of the ‘strong men’ in 
both parties clearly illustrates the movement 
away from upper-class ascendancy in Eng- 
land. Only a few years ago the most dy- 
namic figure among the Liberals was Mr. 
Winston Churchill, of whom it was predicted 
that a few years would find him Prime Min- 
ister. This would have been in accordance 
with the old traditions. For all his vehement 
radicalism, the fact remains that Mr. Church- 
ill is the son of a lord and the grandson of 
a duke. But the prestige of that ardent 
young statesman has paled of late before the 
personality of Mr. Lloyd George, a man of 
the humblest origin, in temperament and out- 
look totally different from the older type of 
English Cabinet Ministers. The strong man 
of the moment on the Unionist side, in the 
recent flurry, was not Mr. Balfour, nor yet 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, but a comparative 
newcomer in the person of Mr. F. E. Smith. 
whom a press dispatch describes as a man of 
‘no particular family.” And Mr. F. E. Smith 
like Mr. David Lloyd George, has little use 
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for the old, bland methods of party warfare 
when men fought resolutely, but always with 
the consciousness that they were English gen- 
tlemen. English democracy was long content 
to be ruled by its social superiors. lt is now 
beginning to choose leaders from among, its 
own ranks. It would seem to be the day for 
the leader of ‘no particular family.’” 

The writer in the New York Evening 
Post is fully justified in his views with 
regard to the movenftnt away from up- 
per-class ascendancy in England. But it 
is only right that I should direct the at- 
tention of my American readers to the 
fact that in the House of Commons, for 
many, many years back, we have had 
and have recognized as the leaders of 
great parties men who were not sons of 
lords or nephews of dukes or in any 
sense associated with or striving to iden- 
tify themselves with the peerage and the 
aristocracy. I need hardly remind my 
readers that for many years Richard 
Cobden and John Bright exercised an 
influence over the House of Commons 
such as aristocratic parentage could 
never of itself have felt sure of com- 
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manding. In 1857, when he and Lord 
Randolph Churchill were rival candi- 
dates for the representation of Birming- 
ham, Bright won a complete victory. My 
purpose in making these comments on 
the article in the New York Evening 
Post is only to point out that the do- 
minion of the aristocracy over the House 
of Commons has never been absolute, 
or anything like absolute, within our 
own times, and that since the days of 
Daniel O’Connell, 
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devoted Tory of the old fashion. After 
all, we must remember that Disraeli 
himself, the sunlight of modern Tory- 
ism, was not the nephew of a duke 
or the son of a peer. One of the 
most successful members of the House 
of Commons in recent days was assured- 
ly the late Mr. Roebuck, who, so far as 
I know, made no claims or had no claims 
laid for him to aristocratic connections 
or influence. I have for many years 





Ireland has _al- 
ways been able to 
exercise a thoroly 
recognized _influ- 
ence over the do- 
ings of the repre- 
sentative assembly. 
At the same time. 
I may also remind 
the readers of the 
New York Even- 
img Post that the 
other cases to 
which the article 
refers do not by 
any means sustain 
the theory of the 
writer, for there 
was assuredly no 
family connection 
with lords and 
dukes to be dis- 
covered in the in- 








past seen with 
much satisfaction, 
and _ with even 
more hope, the 


evidences that the 
influence of aristo- 
cratic birth over 
the constitution 
and the proceed- 
ings of the repre- 
sentative chamber 
are steadily de- 
creasing year af- 
ter year. We 
know that these 
social distinctions 
of birth and rank, 
proclaimed to an 
only too observant 


community, must 
always, at _ least 
for some genera- 


tions to come, ex- 
ercise a deteriorat- 








stance of Mr. Aus- 


LORD HALSBURY 


ing influence over 


ten. Chamberlain. Leader of the “Last Ditchers” the comm unity, 
My own convic- - but is it, on the 
tion, after many years of close whole, any worse than that exer- 
personal observation, was that aristo- cised by wealth?—and we _ know 
cratic birth and family connections, altho what an influence that was at one 
having far too mu¢h influence in main- time in arranging for the composi- 
taining, and especially in obtaining, a tion of the House of Commons. Yet, 


place in the House of Commons were 
not necessary to secure for a man of 
genuine political capacity, whatever his 
birth or rank, the power of winning for 
himself a distinguished position and a 
genuine influence in the great represen- 
tative assembly. The difficulties wh’ch 
seem to have come lately in the way of 
Mr. Balfour’s influence over his own 
party do not come, I am sorry to say, 
from the intellectual capacity of the Con- 
servative party, but only from a very 
natural doubt whether Mr. Balfour is 
really in heart and mind a genuine and 


despite of all these most dangerous and 
in their time really detrimental influ- 
ences, we here in England have carried 
Free Trade; we have carried manhood 
suffrage; we are about to carry votes 
for women, and, as my readers of the 
United States have already learned, we 
have a government pledged to a meas- 
ure for Home Rule for Ireland. 

We have lately seen in England the 
sudden start into life and movement of 
a new political party whose members 
have succeeded in conferring on them- 
selves the title of “the die-hards.” The 











ENGLAND’S RECENT 


leader of this party is Lord Halsbury, 


whose previous political career passed ~ 


with but little notice from the general 
public of England and Scotland, but who 
suddenly secured for himself the atten- 
tion of our public by starting a new po- 
litical movement of antagonism to Mr. 
Balfour, and to all the members of the 
Opposition who are inclined to accept 
iim as their leader and of resolute or, 
rather I should say, roystering antagon- 
ism to Home Rule fer Ireland. Now the 
party which Lord Halsbury has called 
into existence and which has already 
been making itself a political nuisance 
so far as it could thru England and 
Scotland, proclaims itself the unconquer- 
able and immitigable enemy not only to 
the granting of Home Rule for Ireland 
but of every one at home or abroad who 
ventures to say a word in support of 
such a policy. I am, on the whole, in- 
clined to hope that Lord Halsbury will 
carry out as far and as boisterously as 
he can his vociferations against Home 
Rule and against all his countrymen who 
acknowledge themselves as convinced or 
converted supporters of Ireland’s na- 
tional demand for a recognition of her 
rights to national self-government. I 
feel sure that even during the compara- 
tively short period of his career, or at- 
tempt at a career, of political leadership, 
Lord Halsbury must already have filled 
the mind of many a thinking Briton 
with the, conviction that there is a great 
deal to be-said for the Home Rule cause 
which had never occurred to him before 
the noble lord had proclaimed himself 
as its passionate opponent. Everybody 
who. has given much Study to the pass- 
ing course of political affairs must have 
seen-or might have seen how often some 
really deserving- cause is forwarded in- 
stead of being delayed bv some utterly 
perverse and irrational attack of the 
typical Lard Halsbury, I therefore as- 
sure my countrymen in the United 
States that they may contemplate with 
entire satisfaction the part which Lord 
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Halsbury has undertaken with regard to 
the cause of Ireland’s great national de- 
mand. ‘Lhe effect of his performances 
will only be to help the movement which 
he had only hoped to hinder. 

At last, however, we have got some 
news from abroad which has given our 
public something to think about, instead 
of, or as much as, the alarm about a 
possible renewal oi the railway strikes. 
This is news contained in the accounts 
we receive from Germany about. the 
powerful demonstrations made in Ber- 
lin in favor of a policy of peace. ‘Lhese 
demonstrations took the form of great 
public meetings in the imperial city, with 
the proclaimed object of convincing the 
German Emperor and his ministers that 
the heart and mind of Germany is now 
resolutely in favor of peace. For a long 
time there has been among most of the 
people of Europe a disposition, or in- 
deed a resolve, to regard Germany as 
the great living representative of the 
policy of war and conquest. My first 
and my only expedition as the special 
correspondent of a London daily news- 
paper was made to Ko6nigsberg, in the 
north of Germany, on the occasion of 
the coronation of the then king, after- 
ward the first German Emperor. I was 
then, as I have been ever since, a de- 
voted admirer of the German literature, 
and I follow with intense interest the 
growth of Germany into a great united 
people. I was theretore especially 
cheered and delighted to find that just 
at such a moment as the present, the 
capital of the great Empire could thus 
emphatically proclaim itself in the face 
of the world as the advocate of peace. 
On the whole, I feel very hopeful about 
the results of the present crisis, at least 
so far as the att’tude and the purposes 
of the German Government are con- 
cerned. I see good reason to hope that 
the ruling intellects as well as the public 
interest of Germany are not now to be 
reckoned among the promoters of war. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 























A Novel Land Scheme 


BY BOLTON HALL 


E can’t get rid of landlordism all 
W at once, but we can get rid of 
the landlord right now, and 

that without becoming landlords our- 
selves, our own or anybody elses. It’s 
a co-operative plan for taking what you 
make yourself—the land value—instead 
of handing it over to a land owner. Just 
a little Single Tax Colony at Berkeley 
Heights in Jersey, where the Tenants 
Association owns the land, charges 
every one the rental value of it and pays 
the taxes with the pro- 





two miles up hill from a branch railroad, 
without any river or lake,” said the land 
agent. “Twenty thousand dollars’ ad- 
vertising wouldn’t bring twenty families 
there in twenty years.” 

But we got more than twenty families 
there in a year without spending as 
much as twenty dollars on anything. 
How? By offering them the use of land 
for what the use of it is worth. “Oh, of 
course,” said Mr. Carnegie, when he 
heard of it, “if you get population you 
will get the land value.” 





ceeds. The remainder 
is used by the associa- 
tion for its roads, wa- 
ter supply, bridges and 
so on, 

The Free Acres cir- 
cular shows how they 
got the land. A re- 
formed land - gambler 
owns some hundreds 
of acres there, and he 
calculated that the 
quickest and _ easiest 
way to bring popula- 
tion to his property 
was to give a part of 
the land to real set- 
tlers, not to other spec- 
ulators. He comes in 
on that land value 
which has been calcu- 








Thus he put his half 
billion forefinger on the 
secret of his prosperity 
and ours, 

It did not look en- 
couraging at first, but 
the aforesaid land-gam- 
bler thinks it such a 
success that he means 
to devote thé overflow 
of Free Acres’ “un- 
earned increment” to 
establishing another 
Single Tax Colony. 
Except the idea of re- 
couping the cost of the 
community land out of 
the increase in adjoin- 
ing acres, the plan is 
not new. Fairhope, 
Ala., has been running 








lated at $500 per man, 
which every one, how- 
ever poor, unconscious- 
ly carries about with him. He want- 
ed population as a merchant wants or- 
ders, so he consulted the authorities. 
“Twenty-seven miles from New York; 
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A GREAT PLACE FOR KIDDIES 


sixteen years on that 
plan; it now owns 
about four thousand 
acres of land paid for by Single Taxers 
—to be sure, it has only some seven hun- 
dred people and not much land value yet, 
but what there is works all right. 











A NOVEL LAND SCHEME 


Arden, in Delaware, also gained sev- 
eral hundred inhabitants by six years’ 
active volunteer work, and is still suc- 
ceeding. It has fewer laws and more lib- 
erty than Fairhope; and Free Acres has 
no laws at all, except the Arden rule, 
that if you make yourself so objectiona- 
ble that two-thirds of your fellow lease- 
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of woods and fields among the Bernards- 
ville Hills, and they give as much work 
as they can afford freely for the com- 
mon weal. They are laying out the ball- 
field and digging out the pond already, 
and will make the tennis courts . and 
open-air theater later, just as Arden has. 

Of course it is pioneering. There is a 

















THE OLD FARM HOUSE RENEWS ITS YOUTH AS AN INN 


holders vote you out, then the trustees 
may cancel your lease. Even then you 
can sell or cart away your house. 

So far, however, that has never oc- 
curred. People don’t usually want to in- 
terfere with neighbors who don’t in- 
terfere with them. You see, all the peo- 
ple have a common interest, to get as 
much rent as they can for their common 
needs, so they fix the rents as high as 
they can afford to pay—only twelve dol- 
lars an acre per year as yet—collect it 
themselves, and spend it for their own 
benefit ; and so they like to make things 
pleasant. 

They love their beautiful sixty acres 


good farmhouse soon to be run as an 
inn, but the new buildings are plat- 
formed tents or bungalows—not “vil- 
las” yet. The last of the mosquitoes 
have still to be drained away, but the 
colony grows. Arden already has a 
long waiting list. 

Of course, these places are not the 
“Single Tax,” with its free trade and 
free land and freedom, but they are 
working models of its fighting turret-— 
and there are more in preparation—a lit- 
tle one at Harvard Village, Mass., and 
a big one at Westbrook, Me. 

At Free Acres, like the other model 
tax towns, most of the holders of the per- 
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THE CHICKEN HOUSE IN THE BACKGROUND HAS BEEN MADE INTO A RESIDENCE 


petual leases are people of moderate 
means. Indeed, I’ve noticed that altho 
the “average of wealth” is high, most 
people everywhere are of very moderate 
means; but there are arts and crafts 
people and literary and other self-sup- 
porting men and women and some who 
are “independently rich.” However, 
rich or poor, they don’t seem to want 
more than half an acre or an acre each. 
You see there is no land-grabbing possi- 
ble. As the train service is bad for com- 
muting, only a few come daily to the 
city. Nearly everybody cultivates a bit 
of a garden. 

“The co-operative horse” was a great 
feature last year; he pulled a wagon 
twice a day from the railroad station up 
to the top of the 500 feet (fifteen cents 
a passenger for going up and ten cents 
for coming down). Besides that, he 
went to Plainfield, six miles distant, 
every week, and was further hired out 
for errands, for plowing, and for extra 


trips. He must have had the communal 
spirit, for he actually grew fat on it and 
paid a little profit at the end of the sea- 
son. .His photograph is on exhibition— 
we will have him again this year. 

“Will it last, or will it break up like 
so many other colonies ?” 

There is nothing to “break up”; as 
long as one settler chooses to stay there 
it will last, for each one has a perpetual 
lease and can be entirely independent of 
the rest—if he chooses. Meanwhile 
here is one place at hand where, in truth, 
“the land shall not be sold forever,” 
where it belongs to all the people them- 
selves, on equal terms, those present and 
those to come, and fulfils Walt Whit- 
man’s ideal—“‘By God, I will have noth- 
ing that every one else cannot have upon 
the same terms.” If you want to know 
more, “come and see.” You will be 
welcome, and if you like it, you can get 
a foothold there upon the available 
earth as well as we. 


* 
Rerxetey Hetcnts, N. J. 

















Some Rights of College Students 


BY THADDEUS P. THOMAS, Ph,D. 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY IN GOUCHER COLLEGE. 


HE rights of college students are 
more important than those of pro- 
fessors or even trustees. ‘This is 

because the trustees and professors, in 
their official capacity, exist for the sake 
of the students. During many years 
there has been a contest between trustees 
and professors to decide whether pro- 
fessors have a right to freedom of 
speech on vexed. social questions. The 
problem can never be solved by debating 
the rights of professors, which occupy a 
secondary place, logically and chrono- 
logically. In order to solve the problem 
all professors must grant to students 
certain class-room rights, including: free- 
dom of.speech. - The professors can then 
consistently claim freedom for them- 
selves.- The main purpose of this article 
is to-champion four class-room rights of 
students—the right -to investigate both 
sides of disputed- questions and- to form 
opinions independently of the professor, 
the right to free discussion, the right to 
learn by these means the lesson of -tol- 
eration, and, finally, the right to attain 
a progressive and truth-disseminating 
spirit. These rights will be illustrated 
by experiences drawn from teaching 
American history and economics, which 
furnish problems that tend to arouse 
prejudice, anger and intolerance, and so 
give a chance for an excellent sort of 
discipline. 

“The saddest thing about your class in 
American history,” said a disgusted stu- 
dent to me, while we were studying the 
sectional question, “is that we have to in- 
vestigate both sides.” Of course it hurt 
her, but-the pains were growing pains. 
All students of social subjects have a 
right to that kind of growth. Such his- 
torical questions as the disputes leading 
up to the Civil War and such economic 
questions as the tariff, municipal owner- 
ship and trade unionism should be stud- 
ied by reading a number of library ref- 
erences on both sides and forming inde- 
pendent conclusions. This right of stu- 
dents is conceded in most colleges. 


Again, the students have a right to 
the benefits that come from free discus- 
sion. After they have informed them- 
selves as to the tacts and as to the argu- 
ments on both sides, it is well to en- 


‘courage, in a guarded way, a candid ex- 
pression of opinion on vexed questions. 
-Well-informed, 
‘sionate discussion is an admirable meth- 
od for changing. truth-seekers into truth- 
finders. 
not be practised without much prelimi- 
nary explanation by the professor of the 
“rules of the game.” 
no student may participate in the game 


discriminating, dispas- 


But. it is a method which can- 


One rule is that 


who has. not undergone the preliminary 


training obtained by reading on both 


sides. Another rule is that lack of pow- 
er to discriminate and. to recognize at 
least some slight justification for the 


views of one’s opponent, indicates inca- 
pacity for successful truth-seeking and 
-excludes one. from 
qualifies. 
of. passion is an 


the game until he 
A third rule is that a display 
inexcusable “foul,” 
which. puts the player temporarily out of 
the game. 

Discussion-in its best form is. impos- 


sible unless the professor has a. demo- 
cratic -spirit. - 


One of my own blunders 
illustrates -this. When I began. to. teach 
I was .a- benevolent. despot,- with more 
despotism than benevolence. It is true 
that I cordially invited students to ex- 
press their own opinions, but when one 
ventured to express an opinion which 
did not agree with mine I promptly 
knocked the life out of it and preached 
its funeral sermon on the spot. Other 
students took warning and carefully con- 
cealed their infant opinions. If one ex- 
treme in the class-room is the hot fever 
of passionate controversy, the other is 
the chill of professorial despotism, com- 
pletely freezing out debate. I have 
learned many things in late years, one of 
them being the advantage of letting stu- 
dents refute each other’s opinions, And 
when, as is often necessary and desira- 
ble, there is a controversy between a stu- 
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dent and the professor, the student 
should have a fair chance. In my own 
classes I give them the last word. This 
is not because they are women, and (ac- 
cording to the proverb) would have it 
anyway. It is because they are students 
and are at a disadvantage in contesting 
with a man who is not only literally but 
scholastically raised on a platform. 

Let me admit that it is possible to 
carry the idea of free discussion too far, 
leading to a waste of time. And there 
are other reasons for its limitation, such 
as excessive belligerency on the part of 
some students who are fighting, not for 
truth, but for victory. ‘And so the free- 
dom of absolute democracy may be im- 
possible in the class-room, but a limited 
monarchy is feasible, accompanied by an 
abolition of /ése majesté. The professor 
should be quick to acknowledge his er- 
rors and should award special honors to 
those students who prove that he is in 
the wrong. The professor who can learn 
nothing from the students is either re- 
markably wise or a very big fool. 

What kinds of discussion are the most 
profitable? Those which involve the 


conquest of prejudiced feeling and those 


which involve the principle of merging a 
lesser into a larger loyalty. The democ- 
racy which will not learn these lessons 
must pay a penalty in treasure and blood. 
In a few years the question of capital 
and labor will be discussed as earnestly 
as secession once was. The vital ques- 
tion in the Civil War was whether sec- 
tional loyalty could be merged into na- 
tional loyalty. Next comes the similar 
question as to whether class loyalty can 
be merged into national loyalty. And 
beyond that is the gigantic task of merg- 
ing national loyalty into cosmopolitan- 
ism. The future leaders of thought who 
now fill our class-rooms must be edu- 
cated thru the successive phases of loy- 
alty—to the family, the locality, the state, 
the section, the nation and humanity— 
till they have a loyalty which is large 
enough to encompass the world. For 
the peace and welfare of the world de- 
pend on progressive education in accept- 
ing the larger forms of devotion without 
surrendering the lesser forms, and stu- 
dents have a right to receive such an 
education from teachers of history and 
econom‘cs. 
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And yet I once heard a lot of pro- 
spective. professors of history advised, in 
an indirect way, to deprive the students 
of this right. The professor of history 
in a great university ‘said to his class, of 
which I was a member: “Gentlemen, 
you may teach the history of the Civil 
War if you live far north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, or if you live far south of 
it, but if you are anywhere near that line 
you had better omit the whole subject.” 
Now, much as I honored that professor, 
I finally decided to disregard his advice 
in teaching history in a college which is 
located about thirty miles from Mason 
and Dixon’s line and which educates 
both Northern and Southern women. 
Here, somewhat hesitatingly at first, I 
tried the plan of an open forum in 
American history as long as I taught the 
subject (about twelve years) and I can 
testify that this method is not only per- 
ennially exciting but decidedly profitable. 
It would have been more profitable if | 
had not made the blunder already men- 
tioned. I trust I may be pardoned if | 
now illustrate the difficulties and advan- 
tages of the method by some personal 
experiences, for abstract statements, un- 
accompanied by concrete experiences, 
would have little value. 

Of course this method of teaching his- 
tory is not an easy cne, especially at first. 
As soon as the professor begins to dis- 
criminate he becomes a target for criti- 
cism from both sides. When the North- 
erners were saying that I was too favor- 
able to the South, while the Southerners 
were declaring just the opposite, I felt- 
a sort of melancholy pleasure at this evi- 
dence that I had been telling the truth. 
“What you said made me angry at first,” 
was the comment of a Maryland girl, 
“but I feel all right about it now.” 
“You are going to have trouble with 
me,” announced a tall, kind-hearted, 
quick-tempered student from South Car- 
olina. She really wanted to conquer her 
emotionalism and provincialism, but did 
not believe that she could do it. It is to 
her credit that she displayed cnly one 
audible ebullition of sectional feeling 
during the year. The Southern students 
are more impetuous and ardent in their 
partisanship. Most of them at first are 
proud of their narrow-mindedness. The 
Northerners, with some exceptions, are 
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serenely unconscious of their narrow- 
mindedness and believe that they love the 
whole country when they really love only 
one section and understand the argu- 
ments on only one side. “Why, I never 
dreamed that the legality of secession 
was a debatable question,” said an aston- 
ished student from Kansas. The remark 
was typical. 

In each class there were Southerners 
holding the belief that Lincoln was a 
tyrant who carried on a war which he 
knew was wrong. Seated side by side 
with them were Northerners who could 
not help putting Robert Lee in the same 
moral category as Benedict Arnold. A 
Kentucky student who was struggling 
toward broad-mindedness came to me in 
genuine distress and told me that she 
had learned something of Lee’s nobility 
of character and said, “I want to admire 
him, but how can I admire a traitor?” 
Such questions present difficulties that 
can be avoided by those easy methods of 
teaching whose principal aim is to im- 
part historical information. But in- 
formation is the cheapest thing we can 
give students, while such questions as 
that of this Kentuckian afford an oppor- 
tunity for them to learn the great prin- 
ciple of toleration and its practical appli- 
cations, and that opportunity is one of 
the most valuable rights the student has. 
Let us first examine briefly the nature of 
toleration and then apply the doctrine to 
Lee, the so-called traitor, and to Lincoln, 
the so-called tyrant. 

Toleration has been defined by Phillips 
Brooks as “the willing consent that other 
men may hold and express opinions with 
which we disagree, until they are con- 
vinced by reason that those opinions are 
untrue.” Observe that the tolerant are 
free to argue earnestly against error, 
but may not become angry with the err- 
ing. Again, tolerance applies only to 
error and not to guilt, which should not 
be tolerated. Error is an unconscious 
mistake, while guilt consciously and pur- 
posely chooses evil. Error is intellec- 
tual wrongness while guilt is moral 
wrongness. Error needs enlightenment, 
guilt deserves anger and denunciation. 
This distinction is of the highest practi- 
cal importance in the class-room. 

How can the principle of toleration be 
applied to the secession of the South and 
the invasion of the South by the North? 
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The best way is to show the students the 
motives of the honest people on both 
sides, best represented by Lee and Lin- 
coln. Lee believed that Virginia was a 
State which existed before the Union and 
which, at the time of entering the Union, 
had reserved the right to secede, and that 
when she seceded her citizens were no 
longer citizens of the Union but were 
then bound only by allegiance to their 
State. Lee’s conduct was the criterion of 
honor, and if he sacrificed the greater 
loyalty to the lesser he may have been 
mistaken but he was not stained by guilt. 
He said, “If I owned the four million 
slaves of the South I would sacrifice 
them all to the Union, but how can | 
draw my sword on Virginia, my native 
State?” On the other hand Lincoln, 
equally noble in character, believed that 
the Union existed before the States, that 
Virginia’s reservation of the right to se- 
cede had no legal value, that the primary 
allegiance of all citizens was due to the 
Union and that it was his duty to en- 
force this allegiance. His magnanimity 
was such that Jefferson Davis said, 
“Next to the destruction of the Confed- 
eracy, the death of Abraham Lincoln 
was the darkest day the South has ever 
known.” Such a man may have been in 
error, but was surely not wicked. 

“How can I forgive a tyrant?” and 
“How can | admire a traitor?” are ques- 
tions which are answered by saying that 
“we ought not to use terms implying 
guilt when we refer to Lincoln or Lee or 
the large majority in both sections who 
were sincere in their belief.” Such, at 
least, was the reply which I offered to 
that earnest Kentucky girl, after I had 
first given her a little lecture on tolera- 
tion. I was somewhat surprised at the 
promptitude and heartiness with which 
she accepted the new idea, while her face 
lighted up with a feeling of relief that 
she need no longer regard several mil- 
lions of her fellow-countrymen in the 
South as wicked traitors. 

With some of the other students I had 
poorer success. I realize now that it 
was largely my own fault that a few 
students in each class remained intol- 
erant to the last. Fortunately, however, 
the large majority attained a tolerant 
spirit. As a good example of this I may 
quote, as well as my memory permits, 
the following conversaticn between a 











Southerner and a student from Connecti- 
cut, the latter being the one who told me 
about it ; glee ; 

Southerner; 1 did not know. until today. that 
Lincoln told the South in his inaugural address 
that there would be no war unless the South 
began ma 

Northerner: \t was rash for South Carolina 
to begin it, but I find it-hard to. blame. the. rest 
of the South for resisting when Lincoln called 
for troops for the purpose of invasion. 

Southerner: Well, 1 am glad the North won, 
for otherwise both nations would have been 
cursed with a staggering burden of militarism. 
It is better to have only one great nation in 
North America. 

Northerner: 1, too, am glad the North won, 
for the nation is richer on account of South- 
ern manhood and womanhood. 

Southerner: | think you are a very decent 
sort of a Yankee. 

Northerner: And | think you are a very de- 
cent sort of a Southerner. 

Higher than the right to attain tolera- 
tion 1s the right to attain a progressive 
and truth-spreading spirit. 1oleration 
of error is a negative virtue, while 
propagation of the truth is positive and 
constructive. Toleration of error is 
static, propagation of the truth is dy- 
namic. ‘The student whom the truth has 
made free welcomes continuous social 
change. He cannot believe that the po- 
litical and economic systems which have 
undergone ceaseless evolution thruout 
the past have attained their ultimate goal 
in the present year. “Whatever is, is 
right” is a social doctrine fit only for the 
millennium. Whatever is may be rela- 
tively right compared with the past but 
is relatively wrong compared with the 
future. The man who wants to keep so- 
cial conditions as they are is a foe of 
truth and virtue. He calls himself a 
conservative, but his real name is ob- 
structionist. He sees clearly enough that 
sectional prejudice was a mistake, but 
does not see that national prejudice is 
only a slightly more altruistic form of 
selfishness, a slightly enlarged variety of 
littleness. He sees that the determina- 
tion of Southern statesmen to keep the 
institution of slavery absolutely un- 
altered was what hastened its abolition, 
but he is unaware that his own desire to 
keep the status of labor and capital un- 
altered will also provoke radical changes. 
He hates revolution but unconsciously 
hastens it. He sees the stream of prog- 
ress moving forward and joins with his 
fellow-conservatives to build a dam to 
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check its flow. He succeeds at first and 
rejoices. Lut when this method at a 
later stage results in a Johnstown flood, 
the stupid conservative doés not know 
who caused it. And the ultimate blame 
for his ignorance rests upon the profes- 
sors who taught him history . and ,eco- 
nomics and neglected to convince him by 
countless examples that the methods of 
the obstructionist are unsafe and insane. 
And so the highest of all the student's 
rights is the right to catch the spirit of 
progress, and to impart it to others. But 
there are two ways of being progressive 
—the revolutionary and the evolutionary. 
The revolutionary method is preferable 
to obstruction and stagnation. But it 
has grave disadvantages. ‘Revolutions 
never go backward,” * but the reactions 
that follow them always do. The most 
desirable method of progress is that of 
gradual but continuous evolution. And 
the highest, wisest function of the evolu- 
tionary reformer is leadership. The 
leader has been defined as “one who sees 
farther than the people see, but who does 
not go faster than they go.” The rad- 
ical reformer goes so fast and so far 
that he gets beyond the sight of the peo-' 
ple. He goes alone and blazes a new 
route thru the forest. The evolutionary 
reformer comes after him and broadens 
this into a road over which the masses 
can travel. The impractical path-breaker 
and the practical road-maker have in- 
finite scorn for each other, but society 
needs them both. Wendell Phillips was 
a radical reformer who calied Lincoln 
“the slave-hound of Illinois” and refused 
to vote for him. Such men as Phillips 
and Garrison aroused the nation from its 
lethargy but could not lead it anywhere. 
It required evolutionary reformers to 
lead it out of slavery. And the twenti- 
eth century, like the nineteenth, is in 
need of evolutionary reformers and 
emancipation proclamations. Many hate- 
ful forms of bondage, which victimize 
men, women and ch'ldren, are flourish- 
ing on a gigantic scale. Where are the 
leaders who will bring us to a realiza- 
tion that the mighty experiment called 
democracy is an assured success? It is 


the business of colleges and universities to 
train such leaders, and the best training 
consists of the free investigation and 
tolerant discussion of the past and pres- 
ent problems of democracy. 

Rattrmore, Mp. 
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and Ireland are so drawn that their 

area is proportional to the popula- 
tion in 1801, 1851 and 1911. Their pop- 
ulation at these dates was as follows: 


| N the chart the maps of Great Britain 


England 

and Wales. Scotland. Ireland 
ere. 8,802,536 1,608,420 5,216,000 
1851 ......17,927,609 2,889,000 6,574,000 
IQII ..... «36,075,260 4,754,521 4,381,951 


The comparative growth of these three 
countries is most instructive. In 1801 
the population of Ireland was over half 
that of England and Wales. In 1851 it 
was about one-third as great, and in IgI1 
less than one-eighth that of England and 
Wales. Ireland’s population reached the 
maximum about 1841, before the potato 
famine and the great migration to the 
Uinted States. Then it was nearly twice 
as great as at present. The loss in popu- 
lation during the last decade has been 
the smallest of any since 1841. Tt would 


not be surprising to find that since IgI1I 
the pepulation had begun to increase. 

The population of Scotland in 18o1 
was only one-third as great as that of 
Ireland, but in 1911 it is nearly half a 
million greater. However, the rate of 
increase in Scotland is growing constant- 
ly less. England and Wales, on the other 
hand, which in 1801 had a population but 
a little larger than that of Ireland and 
Scotland, now have’ over four times their 
combined population. 

The surprising fact is that while the 
population of England and Wales has 
increased over four-fold in a little more 
than a century, the population of Ireland 
has been constantly diminishing since the 
middle of the last century. Ireland is 
the only European country which has not 
shown a material increase during the 
nineteenth .century. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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John Bright 


GENERATION after generation of our 
American high school pupils have been 
nourished on the eloquence of Burke, 
until teachers and parents have become 
so weary of that patriot that they are 
inclined to think heretical thoughts about 
his resounding periods. Mr. Barry 
O’Brien in this study of John Bright* 
offers us a welcome alternative. John 
Bright was as eloquent as Edmund 
Burke. Indeed, in one respect he has 
been adjudged vastly Burke’s superior, 
for John Bright always filled the House 
of Commons, while it is proverbial that 
the sight of Burke on his feet imme- 
diately emptied the chamber. John 
Bright used as pure and noble English; 
his speeches are models of strength and 
simplicity. In moral elevation and high 
resolve he was at least fully the equal of 
surke, and if Burke appeals to Amer- 
icans as the friend of the revolting colo- 
nies, Bright should equally appeal to 
lovers of freedom and of American 
unity as the champion of the right of 
this country to settle its own affairs 
without interference or intervention 
from Europe. 


It is not a life of John Bright that 
Mr. Barry O’Brien has written; it is a 
study of his character, and of the nature 
and causes of the great influence he 
wielded over the political thought of 
England. In order to carry out this idea 
Mr. O’Brien has taken in turn each of 
the great and absorbing topics on which 
John Bright expended his eloquence and 
his strength. Beginning with the Anti- 
Corn Law agitation, he takes up in turn 
the legislation for the amelioration of 
Ireland, the Crimean War, India, the 
American Civil War, Canada and Con- 
federation, and Parliamentary Reform; 
and in each case he traces Bright’s lead- 
ership and speeches thruout the years 
that these subjects w were before the coun- 


*Joun BricHr. 


O’Brien. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. Pp. xxv, 
270. $3. 
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try. On Home Rule bright parted with 
the lrish Nationalists, altho he had been 
one of the most valiant friends of Ire- 
land as regards land legislation and 
religious freedom. But even for his 
Home Rule heresies Mr. O’Brien can 
find excuses, and he makes it appear that 
it was the scanty measure of home rule 
provided for in the Gladstone bill of 
1886, and the friction he foresaw as the 
result of such a half measure, rather 
than Home Rule itself, to which John 
Bright was opposed. 

Some of the noblest passages quoted 
by Mr. O’Brien are from John Bright’s 
speeches on the American Civil War. It 
must be remembered that, altho the Eng- 
lish aristocracy and the landed classes, 
then overwhelmingly represented in 
Parliament and in absolute control of 
the Government, favored the Suuth and 
showed a natural antagonism to the prin- 
ciple of democracy, which was on triai 
in the Civil War, the working classes, 
and especially the trade unions, were 
stalwart in their support of the North. 
John Bright was not standing alone in 
his championship of freedom against 
slavery, of union against disruption. It 
may be that Bright was mistaken in de- 
siring to see Canada united with this 
country in one great nation. But it 
must be remembered that these were the 
days before confederation—before the 
statesmanship of Canada had success- 
fully applied itself to the task of coun- 
teracting geography by protective tariffs. 
At any rate, no one can claim that it was 
indifference to the prosperity of Canada, 
or unfriendliness to the United States; 
that inspired the wish to which he gave 
utterance in a memorable speech made 
at Birmingham, on December 18, 1862. 
He said. after stating that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Gladstone) had pro- 
nounced the cause of the North to be 
hopeless : 

“T cannot believe that civilization, in its 
journey with the sun, will sink into endless 


night in order to gratify the ambition of the 
leaders of this revolt, who seek to ‘wade 
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thru slaughter to a throne, and shut the gate 
of mercy on mankind.’ 1 have another and a 
far brighter vision before my gaze. It may 
be but a vision, but I will cherish it. I see 
one vast confederation stretching from the 
frozen North, in unbroken line to the glowing 
South, and from the wild billows of the At- 
lantic, westward to the calmer waters of the 
Pacific main—and I see one people, and one 
language, and one law, and one faith, and, 
over all the wide continent, the home of free- 
dom and a refuge for the oppressed of every 
race and of every clime.” 

There is as yet no adequate biography 
of John Bright. Mr. O’Brien’s book 
does not in any way fill that gap. It is 
an admirable and sympathetic study of 
his influence and his character, but it 
does not pretend to give any connected 
account of his career. There will, how- 
ever, be a warm welcome for this volume 
from the many admirers of John Bright 
who are still waiting for an adequate 
life of the patriotic English statesman. 


a 
French Verse* 


AMATEuRS of French verse will find 
at least three recently published books 
that they want for their shelves. Col- 
lectively, may these volumes not be taken 
to express a growing consciousness on 
the part of Anglo-Saxon readers that, 
supreme as is the English lyric, immortal 
‘tho Shakespeare is, and Milton, there 
are also wells of poesy on foreign soil? 

Miss Smythe’s volume is a contribu- 
tion to the “New Medieval Library.” 
Whereas the Lyre d’Amour and the Ox- 
ford Book are anthologies of the 
French verse, this is a collection of trans- 
lations from the Provencal into English. 
Not all of these songs to fair ladies have 
been given a versified translation; where 
they have, however, the original struc- 
ture of the verse (sometimes somewhat 
intricate) is reproduced, albeit the rhym- 
ing scheme is not generally followed. 
The translations are not distinguished. 
Not the least interesting pages are those 





.*Tropapor Poets. Selections from the Poems of 
Eight Trobadors. Translated from_the Provencal 
with Introduction and Notes by Barbara Smythe. 


New York: Duffield & Co. Pp. xxiii, 198. $2. 


La Lyre pv’Amour. An Anthology of French Love 
Poems from the Earliest Times Down to 1866. Se- 
lected and Annotated bv Charles B. Lewis, L. és-L. 
New York: Duffield & Co. Pp. viii, 262. $1.25. 

THe Oxrorp Book or Frencn Verse. XIII Cen- 
tury-XIX Centurv. . Chosen by St. 4 Lucas. New 
York: Oxford University Press. XXXiv, 492. 
$2.40. (Other editions at 90 cents, $e 75 and 335 


_ still 
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of the introduction and the various con- 
densed biographies. 

Mr. Lewis’s anthology of French 
love poems is divided into four books: 
Le Moyen Age, Le Seiziéme Siécle, 
L’Age Classique, L’Age Moderne. 
Eighteenth-century poets are included 
under the third heading. Thus there are 
only twenty-nine pages, representing 
eight poets, given to classicism. Proba- 
bly this accords with contemporary taste. 
“It is to be regretted,” the editor con- 
fesses, “that the selection should end 
about 1866, but despite all my efforts I 
found it impossible to get permission to 
print poems from Sully-Prudhomme and 
other modern authors whose works are 
protected by copyright.” The 
churlishness of the French publishers is, 
we are persuaded, ill advised. 

And only four poets omitted from Mr. 
Lewis’s anthology, presumably for this 
reason, are included in Mr. Lucas’s. 
Two of these are, to be sure, Baudelaire 
and Verlaine ; but we sadly miss Heredia 
and Sully-Prudhomme. The O-xford 
Book is of vastly greater consequence 
than any of its rivals of English publica- 
tion as a repository of French verse, and 
it is, on the whole, representative; yet 
to the student at least it will seem 
strange that, while one hundred and 
twenty-four poems by Francois de Mal- 
herbe’s predecessors are republished, and 
one hundred and three by Voltaire’s suc- 
cessors, there are only ninety for the 
classical period and the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Obviously, the sixteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries are those which in- 
terest Mr. Lucas; and, on_ second 
thought, why quarrel with him? Most 
of us do return to these—whereas one 
reading will generally suffice for most of 
the great names he treats so cavalierly. 
We wish that the anthologists were 
more successful in writing introductory 
essays than are Messrs. Lewis and 
Lucas. They have made a brave effort 
to present reasoned historical surveys, 
but their work is not done with notable 
adroitness. In spite of them, we shall 
read and re-read their little volumes. 
And, for our own part, we postpone to 
a better opportunity the pleasant task of 
glorifying the poetry whose flowers they 
have gathered with love. 
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The House ot Hohenzollern: Two ‘at 
turies of Berlin Court Life. By E. A 
Brayley Hodgetts. With 16 illustra- 
tions. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $5.00. 

The essential theme of Mr. E. A. 
Brayley Hodgetts in his entertaining and 
gossipy book is the advent age of mili- 
tarism in the training of the youth of a 
country, like Germany, which means to 
be strong, and the necessity of perpetual 
militarism in a country like England, 
which is already strong and can only 
stay so at the cost of Giles Ploughman’s 
military fist. Born in Berlin in the at- 
mosphere of the old Prussian army and 
court routine, first as a boy observer, 
then as Reuter correspondent in journal- 
istic circles, Mr. Hodgetts finds himself 
attracted to the princes of the Hohenzol- 
lern line and their system of subsidizing 
the muscle and brain of a nation in the 
interest of a dynasty, of concentrating 
the energies of a great people in the 
mailed fist and educating their rulers to 
wield that redoubtable fist energetically, 
if not somewhat promiscuously. He con- 
strues defense as including offense, and 
delimitation of boundaries as translatable 
into expansion. In the princely House 
of Hohenzollern he finds the true mili- 
tary hero and in Prussia the efficient 
military power. It is difficult, he seems 
to adinit, to make all the members of that 
house heroes in all senses and at all 
times . They have their limitations, 
physically and morally; verv distressing 
limitations at times, considering that they 
were posing as defenders of Protestant- 
ism. They have their ups and downs in 
war matters. Their manly vigor, or 
“virility,” did not alwavs keep them from 
running away from the unmanly vigor 
of a degenerate opponent. On the chess- 
board of Europe castles were upset. 
_ knights unhorsed, bishops unfrocked, 
queens were helpless when thev were 
good, and useful chiefly when thev were 
naughty. The growth of the Hohenzol- 
lerns is followed up in the educational 
period and the back-stairs gossip rather 
than on the battlefield or in the council 
chamber, from the heroic repulse of the 
Swedes at the battle of Fehrbellin, in 
1675, down thru the various Fredericks. 
Frederick Williams and Williams, and 
the author finds in them all the heroic 
quality, and in the common folk the pos- 
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sibilities of heroes, if only they are prop- 
erly whipped into shape under the 
scourge—“‘unter der Fuchtel.” They 
were a hard lot in the beginning—that 
groundwork consisting of the common 
man. He may in that day, thinks the 
author, be regarded “as a brutish oaf, a 
loon or clown whose mentality was so 
little accessible to the rays of rational 
light that it could only be appealed to by 
means of concrete arguments” like the 
“stick or tawse.” But the princes were, 
as a class, good fellows, tho seldom 
sober; perfect gentlemen, for the, most 
part, tho sexual morality was somewhat 
at a discount in those early times, when 
Christianity was only seventeen cen- 
turies old, and when there was “scarcely 
a royal personage in the whole of 
Europe whose private life would bear 
investigation,” as the author apologet- 
ically puts it.. The Hohenzollerns were 
military models for a military people; 
bashful, and retiring sometimes, and 
sometimes justifiably -pugnacious,. it 
would appear. Thus, the first .Frederick 
William, for instance, was so “shy in the 
presence of ladies. that he blushed when- 
ever a lady kissed his hand as a‘mark 
of respect,” but he was a model of “man- 
ly exercises.””. He once “knocked down 
the young Duke of Curland”—who no 
doubt deserved it—‘“fell over him and 
pulled at his hair with both hands in the 


presence of his mother,. without receiv- 


ing more than a-gentle remonstrance.’ 
Under these shy- and gentle, moral. and 
high-minded princes the military took 
form; the people were lifted; the ordi- 
nary man—the rail-splitters and tanners 
—hbecame notably civilized: the “stupid 
German Michel” was transformed into 
an “intellectual giant,” a “formidable and 
efficient engine of warfare,” a “highly 
trained and cultured economic .organ- 
ism,” big enough to lick his model, ashe 
has several times tried to do. 


& 


My Own Story. By Louisa of Tuscany, 
ex-Crown Princess of Saxony. With 19 


Illustrations. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $3.50. 
The autobiography of the erratic 


Louisa of Tuscany is a much more in- 
teresting document than: most works of 
its kind. That is partly because it wears 
an air of informality and takes even the 
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untitled reader into its author's con- 
fidence. No fact is better suggested 
hére than the tyranny of court and castle 
life—but that is an old story. The Dres- 
den court circle “was composed,” writes 
the former Crown Princess, “of the most 
narrow-minded, evil-speaking and con- 
ceited collection of human beings it is 
possible to imagine. I nicknamed it 
‘Noah’s Ark.’” Worth a reading is the 
impression recorded by this free-spoken 
princess of the German Emperor : 


“A most remarkable man; he can be very 

genial, but he possesses an iron and in- 
flexible will. He is vain, and always 
wishes to be the first actor in  what- 
ever drama he plays, and altho he is an un- 
doubted authority on military matters, he un- 
derstands little or nothing about art or music, 
and his wonderful gifts are marred by his 
intense egotism. He can be equally charm- 
ing or the reverse, and the reverse is not at 
all pleasant. His personal appearance is 
unique; he is well groomed, his expression is 
sympathetic and intelligent, and his marvelous 
eyes are truly the windows of the soul of this 
restless, brilliant, and strange man.” 
At the present moment the following 
paragraphs will, however, interest us 
more than these personal idiosynerasies 
of royalty: 7 

“If I had remained in Saxony, I think I 
should have been friendly with the Emperor, 
as I never shared the mistrust of him which 
seems to be the prevalent feeling whenever 
he is discussed. I am sure he does not enter- 
tain any real affection for England, and no 
people are better aware of this than the Eng- 
lish themselves. Whenever he visits the Eng- 
lish royal family, it is amusing to see how the 
newspapers dwell on the ties of blood which 
connect the two houses, but everybody knows 
that, au fond, William -would never allow 
consideration for his mother’s relatives to 
weigh one moment against the interests of his 
own country. 

“I do not think there is any possibility of 
the ‘great invasion’ taking place for some 
time. The Emperor knows that the financial 
state of Germany is not favorable at the mo- 
ment for war, and he is also fully aware that, 
even if the English army leaves a great deal 
to be desired, the navy is unspoilt, and Eng- 
land, even in her partial decadence, still re- 
mains the Mistress of the Seas.” 


& 

Corruption in American Politics and Life. 
By Robert C. Brooks. New York: 
.Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

A study of corruption in Americar 
politics and life, running to 303 closely 
printed pages, is no more exhilarating 
reading than a dissertation on cancerous 
growths. Yet, as doctors dote on dis- 
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eases, to the great benefit of sickly indi- 
viduals, so muckrakers -and reformers 
specialize on “corruption,” to the obvi- 
ous advantage of the community. Pro- 
fessor Brooks’s treatment is -severel) 
scientific. He batters down with gravity 
and thoroness the flimsy defenses of 
corruption—that it is good for business, 
and that the corrupt are often efficient— 
which are sometimes desperately erected. 
He shows how persistent thru all times 
and under all forms of government the 
problem of corruption has been. He ex- 
poses with deadly impartiality the cor- 
ruption in the professions, in journalism, 
and even, alas! in the universities. He 
traces elaborately the connection be- 
tween faithless politicians and reputable 
business, and he examines, methodically 
and painstakingly, the laws and customs 
respecting campaign contributions. But, 
after all, he can show that our American 
loud-mouthed advertisement of our sins 
is no proof that we are worse than our 
more smug and quiet-mannered Euro- 
pean contemporaries ; and he closes with 
the reassuring declaration that “corrup- 
tion is decreasing in the: more progres- 
sive countries of the world.” After all, 
despite the abundance of hospitals and 
the regiments of nurses, there are lots of 
healthy folks walking around. 
& 


Anglo-American Memories. By George 
W. Smalley. New York:-G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Pp. ix, 441. $2.50. 


Mr. George W. Smalley, best known 
in this country for his many years’ serv- 
ice as London correspondent of the 
Tribune, seems to have had a singularly 
happy: experience of the newspaper 
world, and to have spent quite a large 
part of his life in a dinner coat in com- 
pany with the great of the land. Almost 
the only ordinary people who figure in 
his pages when he is recounting his ex- 
periences of London and of the Conti- 
nent, are two newspaper men who were 
associated with him when he was organ- 
izing and managing the cable corre- 
spondence of the New York Tribune at 
the time of the Franco-German War. 
For the rest Mr. Smalley’s memories are 
of Bismarck, the Emperor Frederick, 
Queen Victoria, King Edward, Queen 
Alexandra, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, three or four Governor-Generals 
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and quite a contingent of newly-created 
members of the House of Lords, such as 
Lord Glenesk, the owner of the Morn- 
ing Post, and Lord St. Helier, more 
easily recalled on this side of the At- 
lantic as Sir Francis Jeune. Mr. Smal- 
ley writes entertainingly of them all, and 
not one of them who is still alive will find 
it in his heart to take exception to any- 
thing that is set down about them in 
these gossipy pages. They will go down 
into history, if historians ever consult 
Mr. Smalley, as great, brilliant, or of 
remarkable political achievements. Lord 
Randolph Churchill, for instance, is de- 
scribed as leading the House of Com- 
mons as no man had ever led it before, 
tho how his leadership, which lasted for 
little more than a single session, differed 
from that of other leaders of the Com- 
mons is not explained. Achievements 
are also attributed to the Earl of Minto, 
when Governor-General of Canada, 
which will surprise students of the con- 
stitutional history of the Dominion, who 
have been under the impression that 
Canada for nearly seventy years has en- 
joyed representative government, and 
that at any rate since confederation Gov- 
ernor-Generals have been little more than 
links of Empire, and of small political 
account at Ottawa. Adulation is the 
characteristic note of these personal 
sketches; and Mr. Smalley seemingly 
throve so well among these exalted peo- 
ple and was so socially acceptable to 
them all—including King Edward and 
Queen Alexandra—that readers may feel 
surprised that there is no intimation in 
Mr. Smalley’s pages that a peerage or at 
least a baronetcy was ever tendered him. 
If he had received a peerage it is obvious 
that Mr. Smalley’s place in the House of 
Lords would not have been on the Lib- 
eral benches. His sneers at Radicalism 
and dissenters, the aloof and superior 
tone of his remarks on the great dock 
strike in London of 1889, and on Car- 
dinal Manning’s bold stand for a living 
wage for the dock laborers, all make evi- 
dent that Mr. Smalley’s place would have 
been on the Tory benches of the House 
of Lords. It is a small and select circle 
with which Mr. Smalley’s memories of 
London are concerned. Readers would 
never know from them that there was a 
larger London or an England outside 
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London. Those, however, who delight 
in coming to close range with the great © 
and brilliant—in-the printed page—will 
read these memories from end to end. 


a 


The Origin and Growth of the American 
Constitution. By Hannis Taylor. Bos- 
ton: The Houghton Mifflin Co. q 

It is a pity that, in the dearth of good 
general histories on the origin and devel- 
opment of American institutions, the 
most promising looking volume of re- 
cent years should be from the hands of 

Dr. Hannis Taylor, who displays in all 

of his work the same qualities which he 

showed in his volumes on the English 

Constitution: neglect of the most recent 

scholarly investigations, perversion of 

materials by uncritical preconceptions, 
and sublime neglect of thorogoing re- 
search among original documents. This 
new volume, tho masking under a gen- 
eral title, is in large part a glorification 
of Pelatiah Webster and his plan for 
union. Hamilton, Madison, Pinckney 
and all the rest of the fathers derived 
their fundamental idea of a federal sys- 
tem from Pelatiah Webster; and the 
world never discovered it until Dr. Tay- 
lor made the revelation. It is the old 
story of a man who finds a piece of a 
truth which has been more or less neg- 
lected by others, and then by fine frenzy 
works himself into believing it is the 
whole truth; there is no use wasting 
printer’s ink arguing with such an 
authority. Not content with this over- 
exaggeration of the Pelatiah Webster 
thesis, which he uses for all it is worth 
thruout nearly 200 pages of his text, Dr. 

Taylor declares himself in favor of the 

Pinckney draft, drawing to its support, 

with his usual inaccuracy in such crucial 

matters, the authority of the learned Dr. 

Jameson, who, as nearly every scholar 

knows, never vouched for its authen- 

ticity. (See Farrand, “Records of the 

Federal Convention,” Vol. III, pp. 595 

ff.) The reason for this vagary soon be- 

comes apparent: Pinckney did not copy 
his plan from the Constitution, but it 
was so nearly like the Constitution be- 
cause he had borrowed it from old Pela- 
tiah Webster! Fortunately for the 
reader, Pelatiah Webster did not live 
down to our own time, and consequently 
in the second half of the treatise Dr. 
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Taylor has to choose another topic. And 
here he writes in an interesting fashion, 
-with considerable discursiveness and fre- 
quent reference to ancient Teutonic in- 
stitutions, about slavery and its conse- 
quences, constitutional growth from 
1804 to 1865, the Civil War amend- 
ment, our colonialesystem and the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, interstate commerce, and 
the outcome of our growth, which does 
not seem to have anything in it which 
was not anticipated by Pelatiah Webster 
(p. 468). The most valuable part of 
the volume is an appendix of important 
documents, including Pelatiah Webster’s 
‘“Epoch-making Instrument.” Retiréd 
lawyers and judges who divert them- 
selves in their declining years with lite- 
rary and historic excursions will prob- 
ably greet this volume with enthusiasm. 
Doubtless the author will receive many 
more letters from distinguished persons 
(see p. 24) revealing to him the fact 
that his startling thesis is “as unknown 
to the leading jurists and statesmen of 
this generation as if it had been a papy- 
rus from Egypt or Herculaneum.” 
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Literary Notes 


....A new play by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, “The Ogre,” has been produced at the 
St. James Theater by Sir George Alexander. 
The London press is unenthusiastic. 


....H. A. Guerber is the author of Stories 
of Shakespeare's Tragedies (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., $1.25): commonplace condensations of 
the plays for the composition of which we 
see no valid excuse. 


....The style of Ruth Kedzie Wood’s 
Honeymooning in Russia is so sprightly that 
there will surely be an audience for the book, 
which describes many interesting places, and 
is well illustrated. (Dodd, Mead & Co.. $2.) 


....Chemical and microscopic tests for dis- 
tinguishing cotton and linen threads in mixed 
cloth are described and illustrated in Bulletin 
No. 7 of the Technical Education series pub- 
lished by Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity (25 cents). 


.... The edition of Browning’s Paracelsus 
published by the Baker & Taylor Co. is pre- 
ceded by very reasonable essays on Paracel- 
sus the Man and The Philosophy of Para- 
celsus, and a Note, and followed by a Gen- 
era! Review, and a Glossary of Words and 
Allusions: all the critical apparatus being the 
work of Christina Pollock Denison. 


($1.50.) 
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.... Miss 318, by Robert Hughes (Revell, 
75 cents) is a short story but has more genu- 
ine human nature in it than most novels of 
twice the price. Half a dozen other morals 
may be extracted from it beside the warning 
against late Christmas shopping. 


....In his latest romance, A Person of 
Some Importance (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.25), 
Lloyd Osbourne has made an ingenious mix- 
ture of farce and melodrama, with the scene 
changing from a South Sea island to a New 
England village, and characters ranging from 
an emperor to a muleteer. 


....A new humorous weekly, Satire, has 
made its appearance in New York. It is 
handicapped with an uncommonly ugly cover, 
upon which, if it endures, it must improve. 
There is plenty of rvom for Satire, if the 
editors (Mr. Walter Pulitzer is one of them) 
look sharp and see the opportunity. 


....Some Aspects of Thackeray, by Lewis 
Melville (illustrated-; Little, Brown & Co, 
$2.50). Here are fourteen agreeable essays 
on such. subjects as Thackeray’s Ballads, 
Thackeray and the Newgate School, Thack- 
eray as Artist, Thackeray’s Originals, Thack- 
eray and the Stage, etc., by the novelist’s biog- 
rapher. 


....The editor of the revised Hudson 

welfth Night. Dr. Ebenezer Charlton Black, 
tells us that the text of the play is, as com- 
pared with the original Hudson, “conserva- 
tive.” The Bowdlerized Shakespeare has its 
place, no doubt, and so this modernization 
(“The New Hudson Shakespare”; Ginn) will 
find its uses in the schoolroom. 


.... The movement for motivated training, 
now sweeping over the country, finds expres- 
sion in a new organ, Vocational Education, 
published bi-monthly by the Peoria, Ill., Man- 
ual Arts Press at $1.50 a year. It is hand- 
somely printed and contains, besides some 
leading articles, a valuable department giving 
reports of recent developments in this field 
from all parts of the world. 


....To the series of freely illustrated horti- 
cultural books published by Doubleday, Page 
& Co. are added Chrysanthemums and How 
to Grow Them, by I. L. Powell; and Vines 
and How to Grow Them, hy William C. Mc- 
Collom. They have the merits of the series, 
which now includes about a dozen volumes 
at $1.10 each. The instruction is full, as to 
both varieties and culture. 


.... Among the papers read at the last meet- 
ing of the American Sociological Society 
those of most general interest are Giddings’s 
“Social Theory and Public Policy,” Ross’s 
“Observations on China,” Howard’s “Social 
Control of Domestic Relations,” Wilson's 
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“The Church and the Rural Community” and 
Vincent’s “Rivalry of Social Groups.” These 
and other papers and discussions are now is- 
sued by the University of Chicago Press in 
Vol. V of the Publications of the Society, 
$1.63 postpaid. 


....Mr, Clayton S. Cooper gives an encour- 
aging survey of Bible study among students 
the world over in his College Men and the 
Bible (Association Press). Of special inter- 
est are his illustrated chapters on the study 
of the Bible in India and the Far East. 


....What may be done toward making a 
village library a part of community life and 
the repository of its history is shown by the 
pamphlet A Vermont Library, compiled by 
John Cotton Dana and published by The Elm 
Tree Press, Woodstock, Vt. 


....Many valuable suggestions for those 
dealing with boys will be found in Boy Train- 
ing (Association Press), edited by Mr. John 
L. Alexander, and written by a number of 
men, each an “expert in his own line.” The 
information given is reliable and the princi- 
ples of development advocated are sound. 


....Lecce is the “unknown city” described 
by Martin Shaw Briggs in the book entitled 
In the Heel of Italy (Duffield; $3.50). There 
are numerous photographs and drawings here, 
besides a map and an enthusiastic text. His- 
torical record, travel-notes, archivectural ob- 
servations, all help to swell this account of a 
South-Italian town to almost 400 pages. 


.... The Story of the Great West from the 
Time of Coronado to the Present” is the sub- 
title of Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard’s The 
Pathbreakers from Ocean to Ocean: a com- 
pact illustrated narrative for the use of 
schools (Chicago: The Lakeside Press). It 
ought not to be difficult to hold the interest 
of a classroom where this is the textbook. 


....H. F. Suksdorf in Our Race Problems 
(New York: Shakespeare Press) takes seri- 
ously the antiquated notion that races like in- 
dividuals may be classed as young, mature 
and old, and on the basis of his theory argues 
for the exile of the negroes as the only al- 
ternative to the formation of a new yellow 


race in America which will reach maturity in 
2700 A. D. 


...-Certain periodicals pride themselves on 
the peculiarity of their spelling, says the Lon- 
don Chronicle. The Revue. des Deux-Mondes 
still clings to the orthography current at the 
time of its foundation, over a century ago. 
In its pages “savants” always figure as 
“savans,’ and “documents” as “documens.” 
The Times, too, invariably spells “connexion” 
thus, and the Edinburgh Review slips a super- 
fluous “e” into “developement.” 
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....Herself, by Dr. E. B. Lowry (Forbes 
& Co., Chicago, $1), is superior to most books 
of its class in that it uses plain language in 
discussing facts of woman’s. physiology and 
does not indulge in superfluous sentimentality 
or fads. , 

....Our Country and Its People. An In- 
troductory Geographic Reader for the Fourth 
School Year, by Will S..Monroe and Anna 
Buckbee. Harper & Bros., 40 cents. This 
illustrated reader should interest the pupils 
whom it instructs. The use of the volume 
should bridge the transition from the oral 
teaching of the third grade to the book-study 
of the fourth. 


....A reader or small library that cannot 
afford to get The Statesman’s Yearbook every 
year should at least buy the issue for 1911, 
for it contains the census figures for 1910 for 
the United States, Great .Britain and other 
countries. .No ‘other annual gives in such 
small compass so large and reliable a mass 
of statistical, political and commercial in- 
formation as this. 


....The Cambridge History of English Lit- 
erature has already won a place for itself on 
our shelves, and we welcome Volume VII, 
Cavalier and Puritan, treating of Cavalier 
Lyrists, The Sacred Poets, Milton, Caroline 
Poets and Divines, Bunyan and Marvell, 
Jacobean and Caroline Criticism, Hobbes, 
Knglish Grammar Schools, The Beginnings of 
English Journalism, etc. We defer detailed 
criticism. (Putnam, , $2.50.) 


....Charles W. Collins’s Great Love Stories 
of the Theater: A Record of Theatrical Ro- 
mance (Duffield; $3.50) is a fairly entertain- 
ing rehash of familiar liasions of actresses, 
French and English, with rulers and poets, 
and of those of several actors with great 
ladies. We see no good reason for retelling 
the stories. The style is sprightly, but wants 
simplicity and good taste, to say nothing of 
correctness. 


....We recall that President Woolsey, of 
Yale University, printed in a bashful sort of 
way a little booklet of his poems given 
grudgingly to a few intimate friends and not 
reached by the public. We have seen a simi- 
lar thin brochure of Attempts in Verse by 
President. Stryker, of Hamilton College (no 
name or date or price), written from 1895 to 
1911, and the last a Latin poem in the Dies 
Ir@ meter. Some of these verses have been 
printed in Tue INDEPENDENT. The’ Attempts 
show success. 


....There lie on our table several works of 
scholarship too specialized to receive more 
than a line of acknowledgment: Studies in the 
Text of Lucretius, by William A. Merrill. 
The Critics of Edmund Spenser, by Herbert 

















LITERATURE 


KE. Cory, The Separation of the Attributive 
Adjective from its Substantive in Plautus, by 
Winthrop L. Keep (all three being publica- 
tions of The University Press, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia), and Studies in Denominative Verbs 
in English: Inaugural Dissertation, by Vilhelm 
Bladin (Uppsala, Sweden: Almquist & Wik- 
sells Boktryckeri—A. B.). 


....In Volume IX of Sir James Murray’s 
New English Dictionary fasciculus Team- 
Tezkere contains 3,304 words, against 1,982 
in the corresponding section of the Standard. 
Those of Old English origin are less numer- 
ous than Greek derivatives, for there are many 
compounds of Tele- and Tetra-. Telepost is 
not included here. Telegrapher is given here, 
as sole pronunciation, te-ligraf’-er. This is 
not the American usage: Standard gives te- 
leg’-ra-fer the preference; Century prefers 
tel’ e-graf-er. More than a page is devoted 
to Team, sb., but team in the figurative sense 
of an individual difficult to manage is not ex- 
plained—not a very serious omission. Ten- 
derloin, on the other hand, is defined not as 
steak alone, but also topographically. 


....Half a Man: The Status of the Negro 
in New York. By Mary White Ovington, 
I2mo., pp. 236. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $t net. Miss Ovington has made a 
very careful study of the condition of the 
colored people in this city, and has presented 
it truthfully and clearly. The chief impression 
gained from it is that the title of the book 
is a correct one, for the negro is not allowed 
more than half an opportunity in any field of 
competitive industry. If he has a higher mor- 
tality than the whites, and a larger percentage 
of criminals, it is what might be expected of 
a class which finds itself shut up to the lowest 
employments and the poorest financial emolu- 
ment. In a “foreword” Prof. Franz Boas 
once more denies, as an anthropologist, the 
natural inferiority of the race, and the study 
given by Miss Ovington proves hopeful prog- 
gress under unhopeful restraint. One might 
wish this book to find many readers. 


.... The publication ofa new edition (the 
eighth in five years) of Prof. David Smith’s 
life of Christ entitled The Days of His Flesh 
(Doran; $2) indicates the strong hold the 
book has taken upon conservative readers. 
The present edition is improved by corrections 
and additions. Altho constructed along old 
lines of work it is deservedly popular because 
of its frank discussion of critical and histori- 
cal questions, its background of solid \earn- 
ing, and its attractive style. The extent of 
the author’s work in harmonizing and _ his 
readiness to use the critical knite when neces- 
sary may be judged from the fact that he finds 
in the stories of the evangelists a consistent 
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history of the Resurrection only when it “is 
disencumbered of several bewildering accre- 
tions,” and this too after a definite statement 
that 
“in their account of the Resurrection the Synoptic 
narratives, elsewhere so remarkably accordant, bristle 
with discrepancies which refuse to be harmonized even 
by the most violent expedients. It is hardly too much 
to affirm that, as they stand, they agree only in their 
un‘faltering and triumphant proclamation of the fact 
that Jesus rose and appeared to His disciples.” 
....The centenary of Théophile Gautier, 
which occurred on August 31, has been wide- 
ly celebrated in the French press. The arti-_ 
cles devoted to this poet by the magazine 
writers are perhaps misleading in that they 
show him as a great maker of epigrams, 
whereas epigrams were only a by-product. At 
least they were not framed for the sake of 
mere cleverness. Speaking of the famous red 
waistcoat, worn at the premier of “Hernani,” 
“IT put it on only once, but I have worn it 
all my life,” he said. It was, as a matter of 
fact, not a red waistcoat, but a rose-colored 
doublet; a kind of studio prop—for Théo was 
a painter as well as a poet and journalist: 


....Maxime du Camp tells another anec- 
dote of the author’s notions of costume. 
Gautier refused to serve out his brief period 
of-compulsory militia service. Thereupon he 
was condemned to spend twenty-four hours 
in prison. He’ went to Du Camp for advice, 
and the latter suggested that he comply with 
the law. .“Never!” exclaimed Gautier. 


“I have no right to destroy the beauty of my 
limbs by encasing them in a ridiculous uniform. * I 
am sufficiently humiliated in being forced to wear a 
frock coat like a bailiff without dishonoring myself 
by putting on a_tunic with epaulettes and a shako 
with a plume. In 1832 1 was on the point of em- 
bracing the Socialist teachings of Saint-Simon. But 
when I discovered that I would have to put on white 
trousers, a red waistcoat and a blue coat, I shrivelled 
with horror, and renounced the religion of the Father- 
and-Mother-God. I shall never join a sect that mis- 
uses color. ‘ I shall serve only -in an army which 
entertains respect for the human form. I’d rather 
perish in the Bastile than prove false to my 
principles.” 

....Two new books discussing phases of 
country church work mark the growing inter- 
est in such problems. Rev. J. O. Ashenhurst, 
of Pemberville, Ohio, in The Day of the 
Country Church (Funk & Wagnalls, $1) 
writes of the opportunity, methods of work, 
and lines where special efforts toward read- 
justment are necessary in rural Christianity. 
He emphasizes the need of denominational 
unity and of co-operation with other social 
agencies in raising country life standards and 
solving rurai problems. The author’s experi- 
ence in a successful rural pastorate adds 
weight to his commonsense prescriptions. 
The Rural Church and Community Better- 
ment, issued by the International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A. (Associated Press), con- 
tains the minutes and addresses of the Rural 
Church Conference held in New York last 
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winter under the auspices of the County Work 
Department. The record of the discussions, 
participated in by church leaders, theological 
professors and other interested workers, 
shows clearly that no settled opimion yet pre- 
vails in regard to fundamental issues or plans 
of procedure. The hook is suggestive and 
well worth reading. 


..Lord Alfred Douglas’s City of the Soul 
has been out of print since 1900, and a third 
edition is now issued by the John Lane Co. 
($1.50). “These are the poems of extreme 
and comparative youth,” writes their author 
now; “and the interest they possess would, I 
believe, be impaired by revisions.” The vol- 
ume was originally brought out anonymously, 
and contains, amid much chaff, some stanzas 
of real beauty. Slightly perverse, Lord Al- 
fred’s muse excels at rendering Baudelaire 
into English or telling of that “Garden of 
Death”— 


“ 


. . «  Whereon the whole year round 
The apple-blossoms and the rosebuds be 
In early blooming = 


whither Death— 

“Coming like Love, takes all things in the morn 

Of tenderest life, and being a delicate god, 

In his own garden takes each delicate thing 

Unstained, unmellowed, immature, untrod, 

Tremulous betwixt the summer and the s»ring.” 

...2The ‘history of foreign missions has 
produced its heroes in service both at home 
and abroad, and one of the most pleasing 
ways of gaining an understanding of mission- 
ary history and methods is the study of some 
life in which these are more or less embodied 
and exemplified. As illustrative of various 
phases of missionary effort and at the same 
time full of human interest, the three biog- 
raphies just published by the Revell Company 
are to be strongly commended. The actual 
work of a medical missionarv is well por- 
trayed in Mr. Robert E. Speer’s life of Dr 
J. P. Cochran, of Persia, The Foreign Doctor 
($1.50). The narrative is interspersed with 
manv extracts from home correspondence and 
reports. For thirty-six years Rev. W. S. 
Ament labored in China, and saw many 
changes and crises in the work carried on 
there. In William Scott Ament ($1.50) Dr. 
Henry D. Porter describes in detail the valu- 
able services of Mr. Ament, giving special at- 
tention to the various episodes connected with 
the Boxer uprising. Among the administra- 
tive workers in missions few have accom- 
plished more for the cause than Rev. Frank 
Field Ellinwood ($1), whose life and work are 
here faithfully and simply set forth by his 
daughter. The record of his thirty years’ con- 
nection with the Presbyterian Board and his 
work on the study of comparative religion, 
in which he was a pioneer, shows the remark- 
able advances which have been made in the 
work to which he devoted his life 
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Pebbles 


Mrs. Cu.cHaw—Did you see any of the old 
masters while you were abroad? 
Mrs. Newrich—Mercy, no! They are al 
dead.—Boston Transcript. 
"TIs. ‘TISN’T! 
(The “Wets.’’) 
Sound the cymbals, beat the drum; 
Welcome good old Demon Rum! 
Sons of Maine, arise and shout! 
Prohibition’s going out! 


(The “Drys”—later.) 
Be rejoiceful, raise a hymn; 
We have lopped off Satan’s limb! 
Tho we gather battle-scarred, 
Liquor from our State is barred! 


(The “Wets”—still later.) 
Fill the tankard, drain the glass; 
Guess we “wets” have shown some class, 
We're ahead by last reports! 
Happy are our glad cohorts! 

(The “Drys”—still later yet.) 

Brothers, gather in a ring; 
Glad thanksgiving let us sing! 
Spite of many false alarms, 
Prohibition State disarms! 


(The “Wets”—on last returns.) 
Give a huzza, raise a cheer; 
We have won our booze and beer! 
We have swung the winning vote! 
Prohibition’s lost its goat! 


(“Wets” and “Drys” in chorus.) 
Who’s ahead we can’t agree 
Till we hear officially. 
Meanwhile we will both sit tight, 
Claiming that we’ve won the fight! 


—New York World. 




















WILEY WINS 
A cartoon by McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 
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Reciprocity Defeated 

Reciprocity with Canada has gone 
down in utter defeat, and carried with it 
Premier Laurier and the Liberal party, 
and has made utterly nugatory the action 
of President Taft in calling the extra 
session of Congress. Its achievements 
were the now rejected agreement with 
Canada and three tariff vetoes. But if 
the President is disappointed, he had 
every reason to believe that Canada 
would accept reciprocity, and even the 
Conservative party expected it and the 
gamblers were sure.of it. If he made a 
mistake it was a creditable one. 

Why, then, were they all so mistaken? 
Why has Canada rejected her ablest and 
wisest leader, after fifteen years of rule, 
and turned the Government over by an 
overwhelming majority to his enemies? 

There is more than one reason. Jingo- 
ism had a great share in the result, or 
should one say patriotism? The electo- 
rate were told that it was the entering 
wedge for annexation to the United 
States. If the tariff wall were let down 
somewhat there would be more trade, 
and trade would mean more fellowship, 
and fellowship would denationalize Can- 
ada, until the people would tumble over 


into the outstretched arms of Uncle Sam, 
They made much of a speech by Speaker 
Champ Clark, who, in an address, had 
said: 

“I am for it because | hope to see the day 

when the American flag will float over every 
square foot of the British-North American 
possessions clear to the north pole. They are 
people of our blood. They speak our lan- 
guage. Their institutions are much like ours. 
Chey are trained in the difficult art of self- 
government. My judgment is that if the 
treaty of 1854 had never been abrogated the 
chances of a consolidation of these two coun- 
tries would have been much greater than they 
are now. 
This he said in Congress, before he was 
Speaker, and a more tactless speech 
could not be well imagined. Of course, 
the Canadian opponents of reciprocity 
made the most of it, as they had the 
right to, and his explanation, that he said 
it in a semi-jocular mood, carried no 
weight. But their use of a speech by 
President Taft last winter on “the part- 
ing of the ways” was a plain perversion 
of his language, which referred to com- 
mercial and not political relations. But 
the bogey of annexation had very great 
weight, particularly in Ontario, which is 
more British than Britain. They would 
have it that Laurier, who was the leader 
of colonial independence at the Colonial 
Conference in London, was now humili- 
ating Canada before the United States. 
That this country is seeking annexation 
is nonsense; what Mr. Taft calls “bosh.”’ 
The time may come—we hope it will— 
when Canada and this country will wish 
to unite ; but it will not be by annexation. 
Neither is big enough to annex the other, 
nor small enough to be annexed. If they 
ever do unite it will have to be as equals, 
and under a new constitution agreed 
upon by the two. 

While the Conservative speakers made 
much of the danger of Reciprocity lead- 
ing to annexation, and while they suc- 
ceeded in stirring the national pride to 
resist the supposed danger, their real 
reason was other than that which they 
presented. What they feared was what 
high tariff men fear here, that their man- 
ufacturing profits would be endangered. 
We might have had reciprocity long ago, 
but we refused, stupidly, all these past 
years, for fear that Canadian products 
would enter into competition with our 
own. For fear of competition we built 
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up competing factories in Canada. Now 
Canada has learned the lesson and has 
put up her tariff wall; and our trusts, in 
o-der to get the Canadian trade, have es- 
tablished factories over the border, and 
.hese tariff-fed industries have got to be 
so strong that they fear American com- 
petition if the tariff is reduced or re- 
moved. They have put their money into 
the election. They want the tariff wall, 
and the higher the better. It is a stupid 
position, but one that has long held 
vogue with us, and of late over the bor- 
der. It is strong just now. President 
Taft says that if he could have his way 
he would have no more tariff wall be- 
tween us and Canada than forts and 
ships of war, of which there is not one 
along the border. He is right, and nobly 
said. Is it any loss to New York and 
Pennsylvania that they have absolutely 
free trade across their common border? 
It is a great advantage to both States, 
and it would be equally an advantage to 
Canada and the United States, if both 
sides only knew it. In the good time 
coming, when we do not have to spend 
hundreds of millions every year prepar- 
ing to kill each other, we shall cut the 
tariff between the nations to the lowest 
terms. t ; 
There is one other influence that has 
gone against the Liberal Government of 
Canada of which very little will be said 
in the newspapers, and that is the per- 
sistent hostility of the Catholic Church 
to Laurier. Altho himself a French 
Catholic he has always been a Liberal, 
and so a rebel against ecclesiastical inter- 
ference. The Church has had in Canada 
such a submissive people as has no other 
country in the world. But Laurier has 
been one of those who, like O’Connell in 
Ireland, insist on keeping their politics 
separate from their religion. Said a 
Montreal paper a few years ago of cer- 
tain secret foes of the Church: “They 
no longer believe in God, but they be- 
lievé' in Laurier.” In the early nineties 
Liberalism, ‘then preparing for its great 
victory under Wilfrid Laurier, was 
largely anti-clerical, and was hated and 
harassed by the Church im consequence. 
In 1870 the famous “Catholic Program” 
made a definite alliance with the Con- 
servative party to defend the “impious 
doctrine” of the separation of Church 
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and State. In 1875 the united Episco- 
pate announced its adherence to this 
Program. In 1876 Bishop Bourget de- 
nounced a candidate who called himself 
a “moderate Liberal,” and called “mod- 
erate Liberalism” a “pestilence,” and said 
that “consequently this moderate Liberal 
cannot .be elected a representative by 
Catholics.” The Liberals appealed to 
Rome and were sustained. But the ec- 
clesiastics remained strongly devoted to 
the Conservative party; and the Mani- 
toba School Question, in the nineties, 
showed how they stood. When the peo- 
ple of Manitoba, nearly all Protestants, 
had abolished separate schools in 1890, 
the Conservative Government at Ottawa 
introduced in 1896 a bill to restore the 
Catholic schools. The case went to the 
people, and the Liberals, led by Laurier, 
were successful; but the Church was 
strongly Conservative. A collective let- 
ter of the bishops declared in favor of 
the Conservative bill, and their position 
was frankly exprest by one vicar-gen- 
eral: “If any one says to you, ‘Despite 
your arguments, I have more confidence 
in M. Laurier and I am voting for his 
candidate,’ unless having lost common 
sense, he will be guilty of a grave and 
mortal fault ;’ and Bishop Langevin pro- 
claimed that “a Catholic who does not 
follow the hierarchy on the school ques- 
tion is no longer a good Catholic.” Al- 
tho the hierarchy were united they were 
beaten by Laurier, even in Quebec; but 
they have never forgiven him. They 
have taken full advantage of the cry 
against the United States to join with 
both Conservatives and the Nationalists, 
who hate Great Britain, to defeat their 
old enemy in his old age, and they have 
succeeded. 

Six years ago M. Dominique Monet, 
for twelve years a member of the Do- 
minion Parliament, made a speech in 
French to ten thousand French-Cana- 
dians of Rhode Island. “Will. we al- 
ways be an English colony?” he asked. 


“Certainly not. For in fifty years the popu- 
lation of Canada will be twice ‘as. gréat. as 
that of the majoritv of the independent ‘states 
of Europe. Will we be annexed to the United 
States, or will we take our place among the 
independent nations of the world? .. . If it is 
independence which comes instead of annexa- . 
tion, we shall try to exchange with the Wash- 
ington Government our Western Provinces for 
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a) alana Canadian States of New Eng- 
and, 

That was Canadian nationalism such as 
Bourassa has talked in Canada. 

This election is bad for Canada and 
bad for the United States. It is a blow 
to President Taft. But it will be a de- 
light to Joseph Chamberlain. If Canada 
refuses our open hand she must turn 
back to Great Britain, cling closer, for a 
while, to the Mother Country, and per- 
haps join the federation of the British 
Dominions in seeking also free trade with 
all of them. But what then will become 
of the high protection doctrine now so 
prevalent among Conservatives? It will 
be directed chiefly against the United 
States and will be prolific of trouble. 


a 
Seeking a Soul 


Tuart a new spirit is now influencing 
biological research was made very ap- 
parent at the Portsmouth meeting of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Modern science is 
rapidly recovering from the myopia of 
the last century. It retains its ability to 
concentrate its vision upon minutiz, but 
it is also willing to raise its eyes “and 
essay a wider vision. The address of 
Prof. D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, 
president of the Section of Zoology, was 
characteristic of its day in both these re- 
spects. It was chiefly devoted to the ex- 
planation of cell formation by the laws 
of surface tension, but it was preluded 
by a discourse on Magnalia nature, or 
the Great Mysteries of Nature, in which 
he exprest the trend of modern investi- 
gation in the following language: — 

“There never was a time when men thought 
more deeply or labored with more zeal over the 
fundamental phenomena of living things; never 
a time when they reflected in a broader spirit 
over such questions as purposive adaptation. 
the harmonious working of the fabric of the 
body in relation to environment, and the inter- 
play of all the creatures that people the earth: 
over the problems of heredity and variation: 
over the mysteries of sex, and the phenomena 
of generation and reproduction, by which phe- 
nomena, ... we gain our glimpse of insight 
into eternity and immoftality. These, then. 
torether with the problem of the Origin of 
Species. are indeed Magnalia nature; and I 
take it that inquiry into these, deep and wide 
research specially directed to the solution of 
these, is characteristic of the spirit of our 
time, and is the password of the younger gen- 
eration of hiologists.” 
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He showed how the great German bi- 
clogist, Driesch, beginning his work 
with the creed of a mechanist, found it 
impossible to explain the phenomena of 
life by chemical and physical laws alone, 
and was forced to admit the presence of 
a peculiar vital principle which controls 
the development of the organism. He 
showed how the French philosopher, 
Bergson, had discussed the whole mean- 
ing, bearing and philosophy of evolution 
“on a plane to which neither Darwin 
nor Spencer ever attained.” And he 
concludes with an eloquent and modest 
paragraph, very different from the cock- 
sure prognostications in vogue not long 
ago: 

“In Wonderment, says Aristotle, does phil- 
osophy begin, and more than once he rings the 
changes on the theme. Now, as in the be- 
ginning, wonderment and admiration are the 
portion of the biologist, as of all those who 
contemplate the heavens and the earth, the 
sea, and all that in them is. And if Wonder- 
ment springs, as again Aristotle tells us, from 
ignorance of the causes of things, it does not 
cease when we have traced and discovered the 
proximate causes, the physical causes, the Effi- 
cient Causes of our phenomena. For beyond 
and remote from physical causation lies the 
End, the Final Cause of the philosopher, the 
reason Why, in the which are hidden the prob- 
lems of organic harmony and autonomy and 
the mysteries of apparent purpose, adaptation, 
fitness, and design. Here, in the region of 
teleology, the plain rationalism that guided us 
thru the physical facts and causes begins to 
disappoint us, and Intuition, which is of close ' 
kin to Faith, begins to make herself felt.” 

In the Section of Physiology Prof. J. 
S. MacDonald spoke in a similar vein on 
“The Eye, Ear and Mind.” When he 
said “the eye is as perfect an optical in- 
strument as could be made with a full 
knowledge of the part played by matter 
and special arrangements of matter in re- 
flecting refracting and absorbing light,” 
we are reminded that it was not many 
years ago that one of the leading physi- 
cists of the world said that if his optician 
had sent him an instrument with as many 
defects in it as the human eye, he would 
have refused to accept on the ground of 
poor workmanship. 

Professor MacDonald argues that 
either external agency cognizant of light 
or I’ght itself has formed and developed 
to such a state of perfection this purely 
optical mechanism, and that natural se- 
lection can have done no more than as- 
sist in this process, Since the eye de- 
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velops in the embryo in the absence of 
light, he suggests that other forces, per- 
haps electrical, are then at work con- 
structing this complicated lens and cam- 
era and fitting it to receive the light 
which is to come to it later at birth. The 
same reasoning might apply to the de- 
velopment of the ear, and even of the 
mind, but on this point his conclusion is 
so important and his language is so ob- 
scure, perhaps needlessly and purposely 
obscure, that it is safer for us to quote 
than to paraphrase it: 


“In man mind is associated with the brain. 
There is also the point that even in the case 
of the brain such phenomena as sleep and 
deep anzsthesia familiarize us with the fact 
that the mind is not necessarily always associ- 
ated with the brain, but only with this when 
in a certain condition. Now, there is no scien- 
tific evidence to support or to rebut the state- 
ment that the brain is possibly affected by in- 
fluences other than those which reach it by the 
definite paths proceeding from the sense-or- 
gans and from the different receptive surfaces 
of the body. It is still possible that the brain 
is an instrument traversed freely as the ear 
by sound, by an unknown influence which 
finds resonance within it. Possibly, indeed, 
the mind is a complex of such resonances; 
music for which the brain is no more than the 
instrument, individual because the music of a 
single harp, rational because of the orderly 
structure of the harp. Consider such a pos- 
sibility, and the analogy which I have pre- 
pared in dealing with the eyeball is seen to 
have some meaning, inasmuch as an instru- 
ment shaped in the embryo by a certain set 
of conditions might in due course of time be- 
come: the play of some new influence which 
had taken no immediate part in fashioning it. 
T will not dwell upon the point behind this 
Statement except to say that I find it difficult 
to refrain from using the word ‘soul.’ 

“T put forward this expression of belief 
rather than opinion, and not as based on evi- 
dence or in any way a statement of demon- 
strated or demonstrable fact. The essential 
point for the moment is this—that there is 
some loophole for the view that mind is not 
directly associated with life or living matter, 
but only indirectly with certain dispositions 
of dvnamic state that are sometimes present 
within certain parts of it. It is a point of 
view not without interest to physiology, since 
it will leave that science free to consider all 
nhenomena present in such forms of life and 
living matter as carry no suggestion of an as- 
sociation- with mind. as nothing more or less 
than physico-chemical phenomena, which, when 
thoroly investigated, will be completely trans- 
latable into scientific terms.” 


We have no space to discuss these in- 
teresting views as we should like. We 
can only call attention to them as sig- 
nificant of the tendency of the times. 
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Formerly it was customary to assume 
that all vital phenomena could be com- 
pletely explained by the motion of the 
molecules. The nineteenth century was 
memorable for the successful raids into 
the field of biology by the chemists and 
physicists, who indeed confidently pre- 
dicted their ability to annex the whole of 
it in time. The campaign is still to be 
continued on the same line. Doubtless 
still greater victories will be won under 
the banner of the mechanistic hypothe- 
sis. But it is beginning to be perceived 
that another point of view is also possi- 
ble, equally legitimate and in some re- 
spects more valuable. The fact that the 
shape of the marks formed by ink flow- 
ing from a pen upon paper can be com- 
pletely accounted for by the laws of sur- 
face tension and adsorption, does not 
preclude the possibility of reading them 
as words. Biologists are becoming more 
and more disposed to believe that living 
matter is not to be interpreted by the 
lifeless, but by life. 


a 
The Menace of Barbarism 


“THE next twenty-five years will de- 
termine whether the United States shall 
go on as a republic or become a mon- 
archy.” This remark was made a few 
days ago by a distinguished American 
scholar who, for forty years or more, 
has enjoyed an international reputation 
as an exceptionally sober-minded and 
conservative writer on public questions. 

Looking hack twenty-five years, he 
explained, one is compelled to adm't that 
American civilization has been disinte- 
grating. The economic struggle between 
the powerful rich and the wage-earning 
classes has extended and become acute. 
The powerful rich have not shown an 
interest in intellectual things commen- 
surate with their opportunities, altho 
individuals have made large bequests to 
institutions of learning. Even art they 
have not appreciated, and the picture 
dealers will tell you, as the book publish- 
ers have been telling us, that the auto- 
mobile and the purely material pleasures 
that go with it have nearly ruined their 
business. The wage-earning masses, 
whether because their lives have been too 
poor and barren to permit them to care 
for such things, or for whatever other 
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reason that may be alleged, are not inter- 
ested in the advancement of knowledge 
or the creation of beauty. Whether it be 
due to their nature or to their circum- 
stances, they care little for learning, or 
for cultivation in any true sense ot the 
word. The pleasures of rich and poor 
alike have long been vulgar, and are now 
becoming unmistakably brutal. Only the 
small class professionally engaged in 
intellectual pursuits has been doing any- 
thing to save our civilization, and this 
class is now being crushed between the 
upper and the nether millstone of our 
economic system. 

Lawlessness in every form has been 
increasing. Corporations have set the 
example of preying upon the public do- 
main, the stockholder, the taxpayer and 
the wage-earner. Mobs burn negroes in 
the North, as in the South. We have the 
reputation of being a country in which 
murder goes unpunished. The kidnap- 
ing of children has become a common- 
place crime; the wrecking of shops and 
tenement houses by bomb throwers an 
almost weekly occurrence. Hoodlumism 
in the streets and in public conveyances 
has made our everyday going and com- 
ing an experience to be dreaded. 7 

Democracy shows neither the disposi- 
tion nor the ability to grapple with these 
evils. On the contrary, it is year by year 
making government more inefficient, by 

_multiplying elective officers and continu- 
ally shifting administrative officers, so 
that no official, however sincere his de- 
sire to serve the public, can become a 
true expert in his business or feel that 
his efforts will be appreciated and backed 
up by the voters. There is no reason to 
expect, therefore, that life and property 
will, under these circumstances, become 
more secure. Labor disturbances will 
more and more interfere with the regu- 
lar course of business. In the end the 
thing will happen that invariably has 
happened at this stage in the evolution 
of a people, since civilization began. The 
classes that care for civilization, and are 
not ready to see it overwhelmed by bar- 
barism or destroyed by social chaos will 
rally around a strong man, a military fig- 
ure, and will set up a monarchic govern- 
ment. 

This, in substance, was the social diag- 
nosis and the prediction made, not in any 
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public utterance for sensational or for 
political effect, but quietly and, by the 
way, in a conversation among friends, as 
a matter-of-fact expression of personal 
conviction. 

The prediction is one that we are not 
prepared to indorse, but the account of 
American life, upon which it is based, 
unfortunately is substantially true. No 
competent observer can impeach it in any 
important particular. The American so- 
cial system has been disintegrated. A 
wave of barbarism has swept over the 
country. Overshadowing every other is- 
sue is the imperative necessity to rally 
the intellectual and moral forces of the 
nation, not merely to achieve this or that 
reform, but to preserve the essentials of 
civilization. 

Nevertheless, our faith that they will 
be preserved is as yet unshaken. It rests 
upon the fact that everywhere the peo- 
ple are beginning to see the danger and 
to be alarmed over it. It is absurd to 
suppose that we lack the resources, the 
strength of character, or the intelligence 
to deal with the situation. The chief 
element of danger has been indifference. 
It is the duty of every good citizen, as 
of every public teacher, to put aside that 
fatal pride and spirit of conceit which 
has made Americans a nation of silly 
braggarts, and, quietly facing the ugly 
facts, to set resolutely about the big task 
of transforming them. Democracy must 
show that it is capable of creating an ef- 
ficient government in nation, State and 
municipality, of remorselessly suppress- 
ing lawlessness, and of diligently con- 
tributing to the advancement of learning 
and the maintenance of justice and equal 
opportunity for all, as well as of money- 
making. 

& 


The Trust Question 


PuBLic interest in the Trust problem 
was stimulated last week by several 
events and rumors. The President, 
speaking at Detroit, commended the Su- 
preme Court’s decision and opinion in 
the Standard Oil and Tobacco Trust 
cases, vigorously opposed any amend- 
ment of the Sherman act, warned busi- 
ness men that they must square them- 
selves with the law, and predicted that 
there would be a voluntary breaking up 
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of all combinations in restraint of trade. 
He asserted that the court is “making 
those two great combinations divide 
themselves into actually competing 
parts.” It became known that the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, or Farm 
Implement Trust, had sought the Attor- 
ney-General’s advice as to the manner in 
which it might satisfy the law, and that 
prosecution of it had been deferred in 
order that it might voluntarily dissolve. 
Two indicted combinations will probably 
avoid punishment by a similar surrender. 
There was some evidence of a general 
movement of this kind on the part of 
combinations which have reason to ex- 
pect prosecution. Indictments were 
found against the Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany and a combination of dealers in 
kindling wood. 

It was reported that the Department 
of Justice had made due preparation for 
proceeding in the courts against the 
great Steel Corporation, that the Cor- 
poration was striving to avoid prosecu- 
tion by planning a satisfactory disinte- 
gration, and also that it had determined 
to defend itself, making no concession. 
These reports caused great disturban-e 
on the Stock Exchange, where large 
sales of Steel shares were accompanied 
by heavy losses in the price. Other in- 
dustrial securities were depressed, owing 
to the President’s speech and to pub- 
lished interviews with Attorney-General 
Wickersham which appeared to fore- 
shadow numerous prosecutions. 

Mr. Taft said that the Sherman act 
had not been emasculated or weakened 
by the Supreme Court’s use of the “rule 
of reason.” That is true. We believe 
that the court’s memorable opinion has 
made the statute more effective for the 
punishment or prevention of that Trust 
injustice and oppression at which it was 
aimed. It should be. remembered that 
application of the “rule of reason” not 
only did not prevent condemnation of 
the great Standard Oil and Tobacco 
combinations by unanimous vote, but 
also enabled the court of last resort to 
include in its judgment many persons 
and three subsidiary corporations which 
the lower court—‘“construing the act by 
the narrow rule of the letter which kills” 
—had permitted to escape. The amend- 
ments which have been proposed would 
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compel enforcement of the statute in ac- 
cordance with that narrow rule—that 
kind of enforcement which, as Mr. 
Roosevelt said, “would destroy the busi- 
ness of the country.” These amend- 
ments should be rejected. 

But it does not follow that the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust law, even when inter- 
preted. with the aid of the “rule of 
reason,” is an ideal statute and the best 
possible instrument for preventing that 
injustice toward competitors and the 
public of which certain convicted combi- 
nations and others not yet prosecuted 
have been guilty. The compulsory dis- 
integration of a great manufacturing 
combination will not necessarily be bene- 
ficial to the public and the nation. The 
evil and the wrong associated with an 
offending great combination have not 
been found in its size, but in its practices. 
In many instances the association of sev- 
eral similar concerns under one manage- 
ment has permitted economies of produc- 
tion and prevention of waste. In the re- 
sulting large organization there can be 
a profitable concentration of each branch 
of the industry, a better arrangement of 
the several departments. 

Mr. Taft is confident that the two 
combinations of which he was speaking 
will be “divided into actually competing 
parts”; in other words, that there will be, 
for example, thirty-three Standard Oil 
companies actively competing among 
themselves with respect to prices and for © 
markets. We must say that in the case 
of that great consolidation such compe- 
tition can scarcely be expected, altho, of 
course, the court will insist upon some- 
thing that looks like it. We are not sure 
that actual competition, in a case of this 
kind, is to be desired in the interest of 
the public, provided that the advantages 
of consolidation can be had without the 
disadvantage of accompanying injustice 
and greedy exaction. If the Steel Cor- 
poration should be dissolved, if the com- 
panies which were taken into it should 
be placed as they were before and be 
made independent of each other, and if 
they should compete actively among 
themselves, would the public and the 
nation gain by the change? We are in- 
clined to think something would be lost. 

We know what the sins of many com- 
binations have been. Competitors have 
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been cruelly opprest and wronged and 
consumers have suffered by reason of 
unjust exactions. We are familiar with 
the history of trust offenses, and give due 
weight to all that can be said in denun- 
ciation of them. It will be pointed out, 
also, that those who have made and con- 
trolled combinations have not, as a rule, 
given to the public, or shared with the 
public, the benefits due to the economies 
of association, but have retained them 
for their own enrichment, being enabled 
to do this by various devices, among 
which overcapitalization may be men- 
tioned. 

But is it not possible by official super- 
vision and regulation to gain for the peo- 
ple and the country the advantages of 
consolidation and concentration, and at 
the same time prevent the wrongs as to 
which complaint is so justly made? This 
is an important question, and an answer 
to it should be sought before we insist 
upon the disintegration of substantially 
all of our great industrial combinations 
and upon the actual and active competi- 
tion of the separated parts. The subject 
is one that might reasonably and profit- 
ably be submitted to a carefully selected 
commission, which should inquire not 
only concerning conditions here, but also 
as to the policies of other nations which 
are dealing with the same problem. 

a 


Questions of Dishonor 


WE have been told over and over 
again, and lately by ex-President Roose- 
velt, that there are questions of honor 
that cannot be settled by arbitration, and 
he has given us a list of such questions. 
It would seem to us that just such ques- 
tions could best be settled by a court of 
honor ; but there are questions that can- 
not possibly be settled by arbitration, and 
they are questions of dishonor, questions 
of bare grab, those that arise under the 
law of the strongest, where might makes 
right. 

For example, it has occurred to no one 
to suggest arbitration over the question 
of difference between France and Ger- 
many over Morocco. This is a case of 
grab; France wants Morocco, or a p‘ece 
of it, and Germany wants a finger some- 
where in the pie. Of course, France has 
some sort of a pretext, and so Germany 
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has invented one; but the pretext de- 
ceives nobody, and it were better to drop 
the veil of hypocrisy and simply contess 
the grab. lrance wants to extend her 
Mediterranean line past Tunis and Al- 
geria to the Atlantic, if Spain will allow 
it, and Germany wants “compensation,” 
that is, a share somewhere in the division 
of spoils. That Morocco is an independ- 
ent nation makes no difference. She is 
weak and has no rights, scarcely more 
rights than the natives of Central Africa. 
It is a case of grab, and grab cannot be 
arbitrated, for it is a question of dis- 
honor. 

Another case has just come up, that 
between Italy and Turkey. Seeing that 
France and Spain are likely to get pos- 
session of Morocco, as France had taken 
Algeria and Tunis, and as Great Britain 
had taken Egypt, Italy thinks the oc- 
casion ripe to grab Tripoli. To be sure, 


Italy has no real rights in Tripoli, 
but it is just across the Mediter- 
ranean, and she wants it. To get 


it will repair her disgrace at the loss 
of so much of her East African claims 
by the war with Abyssinia. It is true 
that France had told Italy, and so have 
other powers, that they would not inter- 
fere when Italy’s time comes to grab, but 
Tripoli belongs to the Turkish Empire, 
is governed reasonably well, and there is 
no real right possessed by Italy beyond 
that by which his pals support any rob- 
ber. It has been made clear for some 
time that it is “compensation” that Italy 
asks, a euphemistic term for a share of 
spoils. Some complaints against Tripoli 
have been just now put forward, but that 
is a transparent after-thought. Her 
right is only her supposed power, and 
the weakness of Turkey. It is a ques- 
tion of dishonor such as no one would 
think of arbitrating. 

But now Turkey threatens war, and 
she will not first go to The Hague. 
Italy will do well to look out. She 
should remember the crushing defeat at 
Adowa in 1896, when she lost all but a 
little strip of the African littoral. Then 
she had only Abvssinia to fight, and 
Turkey is a verv different onnonent. She 
has 30,000 soldiers in Tripoli. The 
Turks can fight. and war does not cost 
them much. Mohammedanism makes 
reckless soldiers. If the Italian Social- 
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ists object to the war they will be doing 
an honest act. But Turkey is supposed 
to be weak because she has no navy, and 
we have been told by Mahan that wars 
will be decided by navies. Italy could 
bombard the Turkish ports, but would 
have trouble to reach the inland, while 
Turkey would have difficulty to send 
more troops to iripoli. Beyond doubt, 
Italy could finally take Tripoli if Turkey 
made no trouble elsewhere; and we do 
not see how, with no fleet, she could dis- 
turb the Italian coasts. Her fighting 
army Italy need not meddle with. So 
Italy can, with some severe fighting with 
what forces Turkey has in ‘Tripoli, take 
it, no war declared, and no arbitration 
possible. Highwaymen never palaver. 

If the United States were of this sort 
we could easily get into this division of 
spoils. Did not the United States bom- 
bard and invade Tripoli in the years 
from 1803 to 1815 and enforce our right 
to be considered? But we have no such 
ambitions. When Italy takes Tripoli, 
however, to compensate her for what she 
had not lost, when France and Spain 
take Morocco, and Germany gets her 
slice elsewhere in Africa, just as Austria 
has of late taken Bosnia, we may expect 
Russia to demand of Turkey her slice of 
Asia Minor; and what will become of 
Crete and Macedonia? Greece and Bul- 
garia think they know; and the rest of 
European Turkey will find claimants 
enough. Whatever war takes place or 
is threatened, the Carnegie Palace of 
Peace at The Hague will be left to the 
spiders, for questions of dishonor cannot 
be arbitrated. 

& 

Not Christian We find the following 
Ethics extraordinary statement 
in The American Israel- 
ite, one of the most accepted Jewish 
journals of the country. After exulting 
over the fact that the assassin of Stolypin 

was a Jew, it says: 

“The shooting is, as is natural, laid at the 
doors of the Jews, and we hope properly so. 
If the Jews of Russia did not have the man- 
hood ground out of them by continued op- 
pression and suppression they would by fair 
means or foul kill the leaders of their op- 
pessnere or as many as they could reach until 

uman rights were granted to them. This 
may seem extraordinary advice for a religious 
paper to give, but the American rather than 


the /sraelite side of its dual character is pre- 
dominant today.” 
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It would not be impossible to support 
this advice as “Israelite,” also by an ap- 
peal to the Jewish Scriptures: 

“The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth 
the vengeance: He shall wash his feet in the 
blood ot the wicked.” 

“Let their table before them become a snare, 
and when they are in peace, a trap.” 

‘Let his children be fatherless, and his 
wife a widow. 

“He loved‘ cursing, and it came unto him; 
He delighted not in blessing, and it was far 
from him.” 

And our Israelite contemporary can find 
support in what Joshua did to the cities 
of Jericho, Ai, Makkedah, Libnah, 
Lachish, Gezer, Eglon, Hebron, Debir, 
and Hazor, where he destroyed all the in- 
habitants, enemies of Israel, men, women 
and children, and “left not one living 
that breathed.” We recommend The 
American Israelite’s utterance to the en- 
couragement of the anarchist wing of 
the labor unionists who are killing their 
enemies with bombs, practising and de- 
fending wholesale assassination. We 
wonder if it will like its company. 

& 

Some pretty plain talk 
is now being used in re- 
senting the a.sumption 
that none. but “official” journals, owned 
or endorsed by the bishops, are true 
Catholic papers. At the late meeting of 
the Catholic Press Association the Rev. 
D. J. Toomey, editor of the Boston Pilot, 
formerly edited by J. Boyle O’Reilly and 
then by J. J. Roche, and now owned by 
Archbishop O’Connell, in the language of 
The Catholic Fortnightly Review, ‘went 
out of its way to cast slurs cn the entire 
Catholic press of the country, so far as 
it does not consist of ‘official’ organs.” 
He insisted that there is no real Catholic 
press except as owned or endarsed b- 
the bishops. Thereupon another editor 
of the non-official sort shows that such 
a claim rules out all the leading Catho- 
lic journals of the world and asks, “Shall 
the Catholic press be ‘Toomeyized’ in 
favor of a baker’s dozen of ‘official’ or- 
gans whose chief occupation seems to be 
to glorify their owners?” He concludes: 

“Gauged by Rev. Toomey’s criterion, Louis 
Veuillot, Joseph von Géo6rres, Herbert 
Vaughan, J. P, Tardivel, Orestes A. Brown- 
son, James A. McMaster, and the other great 
Catholic editors whom we have been taught 


to revere, were not Catholic editors at all, but 
mere pretenders, usurpers of an authority 


Official 
Church Organs 
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which did not: belong to them. The real 
Catholic editors of the past were the nameless 
and inglorious Toomeys (if there were any) 
who scrupulously refrained from ‘criticising 
authority’ and servilely sang the praises of 
their respective lords, whether great or small, 
worthy or unworthy. ; 

“We are afraid the real Catholic editors of 
the land—the Griffins, the Campbells, the 
Preusses. the O’Briens, the Yorkes, the Harts, 
the O’Haras, the Pallens the Gonners, the 
Kenkels, the Matts, etc., etc., will refuse to be 
Toomeyized.” 

This represents the independent, intelli- 
gent laymen’s view of ecclesiastical au- 
thority. They are willing to be faithful 
to the Church, but not to be . timid 
toadies. The line between the two classes 
is a very marked one. 

& 


We are not sure but things 
go as well in Liberia as they 
do in some of the smaller 
southern republics, or in some parts of 
the United States; but that is not saying 
much. In the city of Buchanan, Grand 


Doings in 
Liberia 


Bassa, Liberia, they had a big celebra- . 


tioh of Independence Day, July 26, and 
after an oration by Mr. Reeves and a 
procession they sat down to a’ fine din- 
ner. All went well until Mayor John- 
son, of Edina, a guest, who had the seat 
of honor at one end of the table, slapped 
a soldier, who retaliated by smashing the 
Mayor between the eyes. The soldier 
was taken away, but returned a little 
later, thinking the fracas was forgotten ; 
but Mayor Johnson seized a_ bottle of 
beer and smashed the soldier’s face. 
This broke up the dinner. Mayor John- 
son, who began the difficulty, is par- 
doned, because he was in the habit of 
getting drunk; for, says the account, 
“many excuse the honored guest from 
Edina, for always when he is thus influ- 
enced he is liable to act in a way that he 
would not under different  circr'm- 
stances.” The Mayor of Buchanan, Mr. 
Innis, had a scrap of his own the day b - 
fore over a pig. He had tried to buy a 
pig of Mr. Marshall, but the latter would 
not sell. The Mayor bought Mr. Mar- 
shall’s pig from another man “in good 
faith,” and then shot it, which is per- 
haps the Liberian way of butchering, as 
it was the Indian in the days of distrib- 
uting rations on the hoof. Mr. Marshall 
did not believe that it was bought in 
good faith, and words got so high that 
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he got his gun and tried to shoot the 
Mayor, but was prevented. We are in- 
terested in Mr. Reeves’s Independence 
Day oration, and we favor our readers 
with the passage on female suffrage: 

“Every woman’s wisdom exceeding its 
limits, so as to cause her to cry for the ‘right 
of suffrage, is abusing the cause of liberty, 
separating the union, and had better be 
dammed lest the contagion be spread. She 
is as a weathercock shorn of his glory, a 
church without a dome, a clock without a 
pendulum, an empty cask.” 


& 


If English schools can 
Grammar-Mad get along without Latin 
one would not think the 

French could, as their language is based 
on Latin; and yet at the University of 
Montpellier there is a professor of lin- 
guistics and comparative grammar, M. 
Grammont, who has lately written as 
follows to a scholar who wishes to urge 
a more correct pronunciation of Latin: 

“T do not at all agree with your admiration 
for the Latin language and literature. The 
language, from the Indo-European point of 
view, is no more than a jargon, particularly 
the classic speech. The qualities of harmony, 
the beauties which you attribute to it are 
imaginary. Its classical literature is but of 
third rate quality.” 
With a fine disdain M. Grammont pro- 
ceeds to take the measure of the chief 
Latin authors. Cicero, he says, “was an 
advocate, shifty in making sounding 
phrases, and greedy for gain, while Vir- 
gil’s ‘7Eneid’ is but Voltaire’s ‘Henri- 
ade’ without his facility’; and as for 
Horace, he was “a Boileau lacking his 
taste.” This shows what devotion to 
grammar may make of a man. 

as 

The announcement made by newspa- 
per correspondents who have seen the 
exposed wreck of the “Maine,” tho not 
yet confirmed officially, will be a sur- 
prise to many people. We had quite pre- 
pared ourselves to learn that it was de- 
stroyed by some accidental explosion in 
its own magazine, and that “Remember. 
the ‘Maine’” was a baseless madness. 
But if, as distinctly declared, the lower 
hull of the vessel is broken in two and 
the parts lifted up from below, not thrust 
down, there can be no doubt that the ves- 
sel was destroyed by a monster mine. 
How it could have been put there unseen 
will be the problem. If it was done by 
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Spaniards their act was one of the most 
short-sighted folly. It cost them all 
their colonies. 


We observe that the superintendent of 
the New York Civic League, expects 
defeat in the legislature in the eviscera- 
tion of the race-track gambling law en- 
acted under Governor Hughes’s adminis- 
tration; and he believes that the gam- 
blers will get their majority by bribery. 
It is perfectly certain that the people, to 
whom Governor Hughes appealed, ap- 
prove the present law, and so Mr. O. R. 
Miller, superintendent of the Civic 
League, says with a good show of reason: 

This is only another argument why the 
people of this State must have a direct pri- 
mary law which will make it easy for the peo- 
ple to nominate good men for office and hard 
for the bosses to nominate bad men for office. 
We must dethrone the bosses and enthrone 
the people. 

& 

Read this from La Follette’s: 

“*Thank God!’ exclaimed President Taft, 

fervently, ‘we had John Marshall and his as- 
sociates to decide that the courts are the ul- 
timate tribunal to make the laws that the 
legislature enacts square with the Constitu- 
tion!’ Read again that phrase, ‘ultimate trib- 
unal to make the laws,’ putting eimphasis on 
the last three words.” 
A more shamefully misleading comment 
could hardly be made. President Taft 
did not call the Supreme Court the “ul- 
timate tribunal to make the laws,” but 
“to make the laws which the legislature 
enacts square with the Constitution.” 
Put the emphasis where it belongs and 
you-will not garble the language nor re- 
verse the sense. 


Several months ago a private in the 
army, who had the ambition to study 
and take an examination for promotion 
‘as second lieutenant, was refused by the 
colonel a commission on the ground 
that he was a Jew. President Taft 
ordered the colonel reprimanded and the 
soldier given another examination. Now 
he has passed it and will doubtless be 
commissioned. The army officers learn 
that it is not safe to say disparaging 
things about Jews; they can discriminate 
only against negroes. 
er 


The news of the discovery of a manu- 


script commentary on more than half of 
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the Book of Revelation, believed by Pro- 
fessor Harnack to be by Origen, is of 
no little importance to scholars of pa- 
tristic literature and also to those devoted 
to textual criticism and exegesis. Ori- 
gen was the greatest scholar among the 
Greek Church Fathers, and one of the 
earliest. _His judgment about this dis- 
puted Book of the Revelation, which was 
not admitted into the early Syriac Pe- 
shitto translation, will be of value. 

s 7 

In vocational schools there will be 

found less desire on the part of the pu- 
pils to slight their work than in classes 
whose members do not so clearly see the 
profit of their studies. It is not then so 
extraordinary that over sixty scholars in 
the senior class of the Wilkesbarre, Pa.. 
high schoo! have struck because the 
teachers would not give them work 
enough to do. What they demanded was 
more typewriting practise. 

as * 

It is sad to learn that this year at Na- 

ples the blood of St. Januarius has re- 
fused to liquefy, notwithstanding pro- 
cessions and prayers, and the pious 
devotees of the saint believe it foretells 
some fearful calamity. Perhaps it has a 
better omen, that of the passing of su- 
perstition and fraud. 

& 


Cremation, disapproved in the Roman 
Church, is finding its friends in the 
Anglican. The English Church authori- 
ties were lately trying to concoct a fu- 
neral service in which dust should give 
way to fire. The first deposit of real 
ashes in Westminster Abbey has just 
heen made, that of Canon Duckworth. 

as 

One of the great and useful men of 
the world was Sir Robert Hart, who 
died last week, at the age of seventy-six. 
He controlled the Chinese customs, and 
so the finances of the Empire, and was 
a good friend of China, and did much 
to aid her advance to membership in the 
sisterhood of nations. 

& 

It is regrettable that the cholera in 
Rome will prevent the Interparliamen- 
tary Union from meeting this year. Its 
sessions are an aid to the cause of inter- 
national peace. 














The Current Fire Loss 


THE month of August showed the 
first normal fire loss for the disastrous 
year 1911. Already the total loss is 
$20,000,000 in excess of the same period 
of 1910, and indications point to the final 
figures for the year approaching the 
enormous sum of $300,000,000. In ad- 
dition to the heavy fire losses, the stocks 
-and bonds held by the fire insurance 
companies have suffered a heavy market 
depreciation. This year may well be 
considered a test of the stability of any 
fire insurance company. Undoubtedly 
many of the smaller companies will find 
themselves financially embarrassed and 
even forced to re-insure, but the strong 
companies that safely weather the un- 
favorable times will find themselves in a 
more desirable situation than before. 
An increase of business will result and, 
provided - the necessity of liquidating 
stock holdings does not arise, the in- 
creased market value of their asset? will 
make a favorable financial statement. 
While temporarily the fire insurance 
companies may find the situation unsatis- 
factory, they can reasonably expect to 
transact business with a profit, and the 
awakening of the public to a realization 
of the injurious effect of national fire 
waste upon our general prosperity makes 
the future look brighter. 


& 


A VERY poor risk for an accident in- 
surance company to accept would be 
Aaron Walker, of Newport, N. H., 
whose unfortunate history is told by the 
Travelers’ Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford. From his infancy until his sixti- 
eth birthday he has been the victim of 
every sort of accident. When he was 
eighteen months old boiling tea scalded 
him severely. At the age of two he fell 
on a hot stove and was badly burned. 
At eight he coasted into a stone wall and 
fractured his skull. At eleven a hay 
fork was stuck thru his leg. At four- 
teen a scythe went thru his arm. When 
twenty he broke three ribs, and when 
twenty-one broke both his legs and an 
arm. The next year a buzz saw got him, 


then he fell from a horse and injured 
his spine. He fell off a roof at twenty- 
four and broke nearly every bone in one 
side of his body. At thirty, when cut- 
ting lumber, he drove an axe into his 
left foot, and two years later fell from 
a load of hay and fractured his hip. The 
following year a man with whom he was 
digging in a clay pit drove a pickaxe 
into h?s head; then a freight train broke 
his leg at the hip. Next a stone lifting 
apparatus collapsed and crushed him, a 
mowing machine cut his legs badly, and 
a fall from a hay loft caused him to buy 
a pair of crutches. On his sixtieth birth- 
day he put a penny in a weighing ma- 
chine and the front of the machine fell 
out and fractured his nose. There were 
other times that he was hurt when he did 
not have. to call the doctor, but he does 
not count them. 


Last year the Continental Casualty 
Company of Chicago paid 14,162 claims, 
aggregating $258,710. under its health 
insurance policies. The classification of 
the ailments is of interest: 


Number. \mount. 
ne Ee Pe $37,191 
Malarial fever ......:..... 1,053 28,833 
Rheumatism ............... 845 15,063 
Brovchitig .......0...200... 6S 9,855 
I Soni as ws Gore 514 5,913 
Serre 4II 11,368 
TO BENE... os stoccs Ss 18,204 
A A 5,160 
COA ee 310 4,156 
ieee oe ee 309 5,500 
Appendicitis ...........00.- 208 11,807 
Tadigestie® ....6..4..055... 28 3,483 
PPI ote Arete 5,900 


Tue New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany will pay $2,000 to Mrs. Ida Pike, 
of Cripple Creek, Col., the amount due 
on a policy carried by her husband. The 
curious feature of the case is that the 
New York Life received not a cent in 
money for the policy. ‘lhe insured gave 
three notes, payable in thirty, sixty and 
ninety days, respectively, and the policy 
was issued from the New York office. 
The Denver agency sent the policy to a 
bank to be delivered when he paid his 
first note. The insured died before the 
note became due. 
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Railroad Earnings 


Figures compiled by the Journal of 
Commerce show that the gross. earnings 
of twenty-one prominent railroad com- 
panies in the fiscal year which ended with 
June last were greater by $58,808,952 
than those of the year immediately pre- 
ceding, while the net earnings were less 
by $14,495,082. A slight increase of 
business has been accompanied by a con- 
siderable increase oi operating expenses, 
due mainly to higher wages. An inves- 
tigation made by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, with respect to ten repre- 
sentative railroad systems, gives the basis 
for an estimate that the wage payments 
of 1912 will exceed those of 1911 by 4% 
per cent. In the St. Paul Company’s re- 
cent report, President Earling ascribed 
the decrease of 10 per cent. in net earn- 
ings to “great increase in the cost of 
labor and inability to obtain increased 
rates.”. President Mellen explains in 
the same way an increase of nearly $4,- 
000,000 in the operating expenses of the 


Boston & Maine. 
. 4 


The Stock Market 


On the Stock Exchange, last week, 
there were large transactions, with a 
falling market. Shares of the Steel Cor- 
poration were noticeably weak, the net 
loss being 117g for the common stock 
and 9 for the preferred. About 2,000,000 
shares of the common were sold, 717,000 
on Friday, and the lowest price showed 
a decline of 29 points from the highest 
figures of the year. Other large de- 
clines were 9 points for American 
Smelting, 814 for Amalgamated Copper. 
4% for General Electric, 5 for National 
Lead, 43% for Rubber, and 3% for In- 
ternational Harvester. Thursday’s totl, 
1,258,000 shares, broke the record for 
this year, and Friday’s, 1,393,600, ws 
the largest for a year and a half. To 
domestic influences of a depressing char- 
acter was added the sentimental effect of 
an advance of bank rates at London, 
Berlin, Paris, Vienna and Brussels. 

Steel shares were affected by reports 
that the Corporation was to be prose- 
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cuted by the Government, that plans for 
the dissolution of it had been prepared, 
and that a reduction of wages in the 
steel industry was at hand. Powerful 
“bear” speculators made use of these 
rumors and were assisted by the an- 
nouncement that the International Har- 
vester Company would dissolve. It does 
not appear that any plan for the disinte- 
gration of the Steel Corporation has been 


considered, or that a decision as to 


wages has been made. Business in the 
steel industry is by no means active, and 
the average of prices is as low as it has 
been at any time since the Corporation 
was formed. If there should be no im- 
provement, a reduction of labor cost may 
be discussed. Two small concerns made 
a reduction last week. The entire list of 
securities, and especially the industrial 
stocks, have been affected to some extent 
by a conviction that a considerable re- 
duction of tariff duties will soon be 
made. 
& 

....In the nine distinctive cotton 
States 698,957,000 bushels of corn were 
produced last year. 

....Official inspectors recently  re- 
ported that this year’s wheat crop in the 
Canadian Provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta is 178,650,009 
bushels, to which may be added 223,- 
500,000 bushels of oats and 33,000,000 
bushels of rye. 

.... After three years spént in the 
construction of a great dam and build- 
ings, what are said to be the largest pulp 
and paper mills in the world are now in 
operation on the banks of the. Powell 
River, in British Columbia, 90 miles 
north of Vancouver. The sum invested 
is about $10,000,000. 

.... According to a recent report of 
the Census Bureau, there were in’ the 
United States last year 6,340,357 farms, 
and the value of lands and buildings was 
$24,681,507,000. In ten years the value 
of the land had increased from $13,058.- 
008,000 to $28,386,770.000, the value of 
the buildings from $3,556,640,000 to 
$6,294,737,000, and the average value of 
the land per acre from $15.57 to $32.49. 
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BUSINESS MEN || =. || NOONE 
ARE NOT © |lEXPECTS THEM 
TREE EXPERTS |L-“_|| TO BE 


Father of Tree Surge’ 





Most of their time is taken up with industry and commerce—in making and buying and 
selling. They know in a general way the value of the trees—tree value is becoming evident 
to every one. But they too often take it for granted that the trees are attending to their 
own business and thriving, whereas all trees need care, many require treatment. 


Looking After Trees is the Business of the Davey Tree Experts 


Tree Surgeons are trained under the 
direction of John Davey, “Father of Tree 
Surgery,” and operate under the scientific 
system devised by him after years of pa- 
tient toil among the trees and plants. They 
know the needs of every tree, and are 
skillful in saving tree life. Where trees 
are diseased or decayed or injured, they 
treat them successfully and save thousands 
that would otherwise die. 
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Mottne Prow Co., or Mottne, Ity 
Motrne, Ill, March 13, I9QTI. 

I beg to advise you that my trees are looking 
very good. Some of the old elms in the front of 
my property were beginning to deteriorate. 
think with the treatment you have given them they 
will come through all right and remain live senti- 
nels for many, many years, shielding my resi- 
dence from too great familiarity of the hot sum- 
mer suns. 


I look upon the work with very great satisface 
tion and am glad every time I look at the trees 


railed * hy: —— amar 
Geo, A. STEPHENS, 
The Davey Tree Experts work under the direction of a responsible business or- 
ganization, which guarantees their work as to quality. Whether or not you have had 
experience with tree butchers or irresponsible tree men, you are invited to become 
familiar with the work of real experts. Booklets giving full information will be 
mailed free to any one having an estate which has on it a number of fine trees. 
Write today—it is possible that we can arrange to have your trees inspected 
within a short time, thus giving you reliable information as to the condition 
of the trees without expense to you and without placing you under any 
obligation to employ our services. 


The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc. 
529 Hazel Street, Kent, Ohio 


(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 

















The following dividends are announced: 


American Telephone and Telegraph Co., $2.00 
per share, payable October 16. 

Columbia Trust Co., quarterly, 3 per cent., 
payable September 30. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Common and 
Preferred, 1 per cent., both payable October 2. 

Hanover Fire Insurance Co., quarterly, 4 per 
cent., payable October 2. 

International Mercantile Marine Co., coupons 
from 4% per cent. Mortgage and Collateral 
Trust Gold Bonds, -payable on and after Oc- 
tober I. 

Irving National Exchange Bank, quarterly, 2 
per cent., payable October 2. 

Knickerbocker Trust Co., quarterly, 3 per cent., 
payable September 30. 

Metropolitan Trust Co., quarterly, 6’per cent., 
payable September 30. 

National Bank of Commerce, quarterly, 2 per 
cent., payable October 2. 

National Park Bank, quarterly, 4 per cent., 
payable October 2. 

New York Dock Co., Preferred, 1 per cent., 
pavable October 2. 

New York Trust Co., quarterly, 8 per cent., 
payable September 30. 

Nipissing Mines Co., quarterly, 5 per cent.; 
extra 2% per cent., both payable October 20. 

Otis Elevator Co., quarterly, preferred, $1.50 
per share; quarterly, common, $1.00 per share, 
both payable October 16. 

Trust Company of America, quarterly, 3 per 
cent., payable October 2. 

Union Typewriter Co.. semi-annual, first pre- 
ferred, 2% per cent., second preferred, 4 per 
cent., both payable September 30. 

United States Finishing Co., quarterly, pre- 
ferred, 134 per cent.; common, | per cent., both 
payable October 2. 


OMO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

Owing to the increasing demand of the well-known 
dress shields made by the Omo Manufacturine Company. 
it has been found necessary to make an addition to the 
factory at Middletown, Conn.. altho the plant is already 
a large one. A new building, 242 feet by 40. has just 
heen erected. The Omo dress shields have been before 
the public for so many vears that they are well known. 
Their porularity is shown by the increasing sa’es each 
year. Some dress shields may be odorless when you buv 
them, but the Omo shields are the only dress shields that 
are odorless when you wear them. They are wachahle 
and are thoroly hygienic and are guaranteed. All ladies 
to whom fashion and dress anneal realize the im~ortance 
of this feature. The Omo. Manufacturing Comcany is. 
sues a free dress shield hooklet that will be found very 
interesting to women and it will be sent free to sub- 
scribers of THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
The directors of the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Conn., have annovnced the promotion of 
J. Scofield Rowe from secretary to vice-presidert, and the 
promotion of Ernest C. Higgins from assistant secretary 
to secretary. The list of officers at present is as follows: 
Morgan G. Bulkeley. president: T. L. Eng'ich. vice-pre<i- 
dent: M. B. Brainard, vice-oresident and treasurer: H 
W. St. Tohn, actuary: C. E. Gilbert. secretary; W. H. 
Newell, assistant secretary: W. E. A. Bulkeley, auditor: 
M, G. Bulkeley. Tr., assistant treasurer. The list of 
accident and liahility officers is as follows: Walter C. 
. vice-president; J Scofield Rowe. vice-president; 
- M. Parker, Tr.. secretary: E. C. Higgins, secretary; 
E. C. Bowen, assistant secretary; J. V. Adams, assistant 
secretary. 
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THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. One Hundred Year, Adjustment 
Mortgage Bonds . 
Notice is hereby given that the Board of Directors of 
this Company has declared to be due and payable on the 
first day of November, 1911, an annual installment of 
interest (being the fifteenth installment) upon the UN- 
STAMPED Adjustment Mortgage Bonds at the rate of 
Four Per Cent. (4%) on the par amount thereof, being 
Forty dollars ($40) upon each One thousand dollar 
($1000) bond, and Twenty dollars ($20) upon each Five 
hundred dollar ($500) bond. Such interest will be paid 
at the office of the Com any, No. 5 Nassau Street, New 
York City, on the Coupon Bonds upon presentation and 
surrender of the respective coupons NUMBERED 15 and 
on the Registered Bonds to the registered holders thereof. 
The Transfer Books of the Registered Bonds will close 
on October 7, 1911, and will remain closed until Novem- 
ber 2, ror. 


STAMPED ADJUSTMENT MORTGAGE BONDS 
SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST. 

A semi-annual installment of Two Per Cent. (2%) 
in respect of interest on the STAMPED Adjustment 
Mortgage Bonds, being Twenty dollars ($20) upon each 
One thousand dollar ($1000) bond, and Ten dollars ($10) 
upon each Five hundred dollar ($500) bond, will be paid 
at the office of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New 
York City, on November 1, 1911, on the Coupon Bonds 
upon presentation and surrender of the respective cou- 
pons NUMBERED 30 and on the Registered Bonds tu 
the registered holders thereof. The Transfer Books of 
the Registered Bonds will close on October 7, 1911, and 
will remain closed until November 2, 1911. 

COOPER, Assistant Treasurer. 

New York City, September 19, 1911. 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY 
COMPANY 

Coupons No. 32, due October 1, 1911, from The Atchi- 
son, Lowe * and Santa Fe Railway Company GENERA! 
MORTGAGE FOUR PER CENT. BONDS will be paid 
on and after October 2, 1911, upon presentation at the 
office of the Company, No. 5 Nassau Street, New York 
City. i Kk COOPER, Assistant Treasurer. 





THE SAN FRANCISCO AND SAN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY RAILWAY CO. . 


Coupons No. 30, due October 1, 1911, from THE SAN 
FRANCISCO AND SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds 
will be paid on and after October 2, 1911, upon presenta- 
tion at the office of its financial agency, The tchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Comrany, No. 5 Nassau 
Street, New York City. or at the office of its financial 
agency, the Union Trust Company, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Cc. K. COOPER, Assistant Treasurer. 


UPON PRESENTATION 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING COMPANY 


of Middletown, Conn. 


DEBENTURES of Series E13, maturing October 
first, and Series E14, maturing November first, WILL 
BE PAID at par with interest to the date of payment. 























